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White’s Art of Teaching. . 


By EMERSON E, WHITE, A.M., LL.D. 


$1.00 


Bie fundamental principles are here 
presented in a clear and help- 
ful manner, and afterwards applied in 


in school work. This is the latest ad- 


dition to DR. WHITE’S PEDAGOGICAL 


B ston, Mass. 


methods of teaching that are generic | gvod book ant to read it. It re- 
and comprehensive. The true functions | ca//s to mz the “ Elements of 
and limitations of special methods are | Pedazogy,” wich was the first 
pointed out in order to prevent teachers | 400% that threw light upm my 
from accepting them as general methods | Path. J studied it, read and 
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throws a bright light, not only on funda- | ™y pupils and frients. It was 
mental methods and processes, but also | 2 /éght fo my feet. This last 
on other problems of great importance | 400k is the best of all. 


L am ad:lighted to have this 


SARAH L. ARNOLD, 
School Supervisor. 
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White’s Elements of Pedagogy . $1.00 
White’s School Management . . 1.00 
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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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The Recent Adoption 


The Clarendon Dictionary 


By the School Board of the City of Boston, and its in- 
troduction into over twenty cities and towns of Massachusetts; 
into Bangor, Lewiston, and other towns of Maine; into Dover, 
New Hampshire, and Hartford, Connecticut, and many other 
cities and towns, illustrate the steady and growing appreci- 
ation of the merits of the book. Its large use in the schools 
of all the Boroughs of the City of New York for the past five 
years also attests the excellence of the Clarendon. 

For its compactness, completeness, accuracy of defi- 
nitioa, simplicity of indication of pronunciations, clearness of 
typography, and attractiveness of binding, it merits consid- 
erate attention. Its author is Dr. Wm. Hand Browne, Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in Johns Hopkins University. 

Cloth, 365 pages. . . .. . Price, 45 cents, 


Correspondence cordially invited. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
27-29 West 23d Street, New York 


BOSTON OFFICE, 120 Summer Street 


FRENCH 


and other 
foreign 


dog 


The Sauveur, Bercy, Du Croquet, and other 
well known methods for teaching Modern 
Languages, are published by 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
48th St. and Sixth Ave., N. Y. 


Catalogues and all information will be sent when- 
ever requested. Christmas catalogue is now 


BOOKS. 


ready. We also have beautiful French Calendars 
with daily quotations from the best French au- 
thors, at prices: 50c, 60c, 75c, $1.00, $1.25 each, 


postpaid. 


The Prang New Tinted Drawing 


and Construction Papers. 


Teachers will find this new material suitable for pencil, ink, crayon, and water-color 
work of all kinds; also for making envelopes, boxes, book covers, picture frames, etc. 
Used as backgrounds for sketches, compositions, or designs will give beautiful and 
satisfactory results. Full sheets, 24x36 inches. Also cut in packages in various 
sizes. ‘Teachers furnished with book of samples on application. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Whatever the Choice. of a School as to the Style of Writing, whether Vertical, Slant, or Modified Slant, 


The Stationers supply them. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO. 


pen 


have pens specially suited for each and every purpose. 


Works, Camden, N. J. 


HEN the children ask for Dixon’s Pencils don't put them off 

and give them others that you think are just as good; the little 
ones know what they want. 
cheapest, but the best is a/ways the cheapest in the long run. We 
make fat pencils with fat leads for fat little hands; these lighten the 
work of the teacher immensely, as tired hands cannot do their work 
well. We will be glad to send to any teacher that mentions this 


publication samples free of charge. 


The lowest in price is seldom the 


Jersey City, N. J. 


JOSEPH DIXON 


CRUCIBLE CO. 
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& AMEND, 
205-211 Third Ave. NEW YORK, 
~ Manfrs. and Importers of 

CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 


ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Bacteriological Apparatus, 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt 
of ten cents for postage. 


THE MAGAZINE . 


a ©ducation we 


Supt. RICHARD G. BOONE, EDITOR, 


records the carefully prepared utter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators 


It is the oldest of the high-class educational 
monthly magazines. Fully up to date. It should be 
within reach of every teacher who recognizes the 
fact that teaching isa great profession and nota 
mere “ makeshift’’ to get a living. 

Librarians should include EpvcaTion in their 
lists for the benefit of teachersand of others who 
would keep abreast of the best educational 
thought. Entire contents strictly original. Uni- 
versally commended by highest educational au- 
thorities. 

$3.00a year, 35 cents acopy. Sample copy for six 
2cent stamps. Send for our premium offers. 


THE PALMER CO., Publishers, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


SOMEBODY 
—— SOONER OR LATER — 
SOMEBODY 


—Some progressive teacher— will ask you if you 
have ever seen THE LITTLE CHRONICLE If 
you are not aware of the fact that THE LITTLE 
CHRONICLE marks an epoch in education, you 
should send for free sampie copies and the **two- 
cent-a-week plan” as soon as you read this. THE 
LITTLE CHRONICLE is one of those phases of 
modern educational progress which it is 


‘Embarrassing Not fo Know. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


Agents for New England. 


APPARATUS. 


Are you interested in Semi-slant Writing ? 


rt i n-making. It has been devised with great care to meet the latest 
Its action and point are designed to assure specified results, 


requirements in teaching writing. 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


gE Tn GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 

“It givesme gone leasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It does 
the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I mally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘ ’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is » Wages which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the JOEL D. MILLER, 


Price, 83.50. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


cy P. 8.—We buy bright children’s sayings. _44 
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Fast Train Service 
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Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Coupes. 
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Any Subscriber 


100 Specially Good Articles 
TEN WEEKS For 25 CENTS 


Journal of Education 


Edited by Dr. A. E. WINSHIP 


Ten Articles on Arithmetic 


By the Editor. Cover entire subject. Every 
essential — no non-essential. 


Articles on Boston’s Historical and Literary 
Attractions. 


Articles on Teaching Agriculture in Schools 


By an eminently successful County Superin- 
tendent in the Far West. 


Articles on Important N. E. A. Meetings 


Beginning with the Madison meeting of 1885, 
by leaders of the National Association. 


Short Stories 
By Dr. Winship. 


Week in Review 


The best, in the space, in any paper. 


Editorials 
Always readable and up-to-date. 


Articles on Authors 
Geographical Articles 
Method Articles 
Devices for Teaching 


Exercises for 
Special Days 
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Send at once, with your address, to 
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A New Binder 


FOR THE 
Journal of Education. 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for 
an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the 
JoURNAL OF EDUCATION in book fcrm. We have at 
last found jyst the Binder to meet their demand. 

The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock 
3 with ‘‘ JoURNAL OF EpucATION” printed on the front 

Lad cover, cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the 
Journat. Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 


Our New Binder 


will be given /ree to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for one year’s subscription to the 
JOURNAL, and 15 cents additional to cover cost of 
postage and packing. Or it will be 


Given F'ree 


Other Special Articles P 


of the J: unwat oF Epucation who would 
like to hwe a specimen copy of the paper 
sent toa friend can be accommodated by 
sending u. ,on a postal card, the name and 
address to. hich he would like the paper sent. 
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to any present subscriber sending us a mew six months 
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THE HOPE INDOMITABLE. 

King Hassan, well beloved, was wont to say, 

When aught went wrong, or any labor failed: 
“To-morrow, friends, will be another day!” 

And in that faith he slept, and so prevailed. 
Long live this proverb! While the world shall roll! 

To-morrows fresh shall rise from out the night, 
And new-baptize the indomitable soul 

With courage for its never-ending fight. 
No one, I say, is conquered till he yields, 

And yield he need not while, like mist from glass, 
God wipes the stain of life’s old battle-fields 

From every morning that he brings to pass, 
New day, new hope, new courage! Let this be, 

O soul, thy cheerful creed, What’s yesterday, 
With all its shards and wrack and grief to thee? 

Forget it, then-—-here lies the victor’s way. - 
—Selected. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


FREDERIC HARRISON: History is everything. 


HoracE Mann:  Beashamed to die till you 
have done something to bless: mankind. 

H. S. Lyman, Astoria, Ore.: History is, to 
culture what perspective is to the picture ; it makes 
all else comprehensible. It is also what sunshine 
is to the landscape—the agency by which all be- 
comes visible. 

THe Missourt ScHooL JourNAL: If a pupil 
is to be excused from night study, he should also 
be excused from attending parties, balls, theatres 
and “such like” at night, aid should be required to 
retire early that his health be in, no wise injured. 

Apa Van Stone Harris: The cultivation of 
the esthetic taste leads to expression in many 
torms: a desire for truth and purity of speech, for 
gentleness of manner, for taste and cleanliness in 
dress and for refinement and beauty in surround- 
Ings, 

SUPERINTENDENT S. W. HAatvett, Ware, 
Mass.: Whatever may be the condition of the 
home it is true that in the schoolroom and on the 
school premises disorder and disobedience are con- 
trary to the very purpose for which the school is 
maintained, 

Henry G. Wiciiams, Athens (Ohio) Normal 
School: The high school graduate is no more a 
teacher than he is a doctor, or a lawyer, or a minis. 
ter. Why has high school training brought him 
nearer to the threshold of one profession than an- 
other? Before he can enter any one of the latter 
professions he must have a special training; he 
must obtain a technical and professional education 
which will fit him specially for the duties of his 
chosen profession. 

Dr. C. F. Tuwinc: The best school is that 
one where a great soul pours itself into the little 
ones, making them less poor and less mean. Ask 
thoughtful people what was the best thing they 
had at school; will they answer Greek or mathe- 
matics, or will they name some teacher who has 
moulded their lives? No, teachers; education is 
not so much study, pure and simple ; it is not fine 
buildings, or elaborate apparatus, or learned lec- 
tures ; it is you—you yourselves, 


THE GREATEST COLLEGE BENEFIT. 


BY EDWARD A. RAND, 

You may sometimes discuss with another the 
greatest possible benefit of a college course. A 
young man, a young woman, will enter college and 
they will find themselves raising the question, “Why 
am I here? What special good will I receivé?” 

Naturally, the receiving of something lies on’ the 
face of things. ‘T'o get so much book or lecture mat- 
ter, might seem apparently the great-end. Every 
intelligent student, though, thinks deeper than this. 
More and more fully aroused is the consciousness 
that one is learning much through the drill of the 
classroom where mind is meeting mind, through the 
social and general life of the college, through the 
discipline of literary societies. He or she feels that 
much is coming in as a benefit from the fuller de- 
velopment of habits of study, that one knows better 
how to dig up roots, and the art of digging is some- 
thing as well as the fact of storing. In view of these 


THE LATE EMERSON E. WHITE. 


things, we may ask ourselves what is the great ad- 
vantage derived from college life. 

I repeat that I do not think it is that of a cer- 
tain amount of knowledge received, a packing away 


‘of a definite quantity of mathematics, English litera- 


ture, living or dead languages. Aside from this is a 
certain facility in handling our tools, in forming 
systematic habits of study. But apart from all this 
is the fact that we have come in contact with schol- 
arly minds, not only in the present, but through the 
reading of their works or the works about them, we 
associate with college thinkers in the past. One 
comes into a goodly company whose influence wiil 
abide with the scholar all through life. 

You recall the old Prex, as you familiarly termed 
the president then. He had his failings as all mor- 
tals have, but there was another side to him, and as 
the years go by, more and more do you get on that 
side, and there look at his conscientious methods of 
scholarship and accumulations of study, and they 
impress you more and profoundly. You think of 
special professors devoted to their calling, eager in 
their hunt for truth, unswerving in their loyalty to 
high ideals of study. 

There were certain graduates of your college, who 
had conspicuous success as authors, jurists, divines, 
teachers, physicians, statesmen, or were bright 
lights in the great world of science. You knew of 
these and their work. 

The effect of all this is marked on the college 
student. It gives an uplift to one’s life. Men and 
women feel that they have seen the mountains. 
They have been where their white-capped peaks 
have towered above them, It is then they are 
humbler. They have learned something in finding 


out they do not know everything, that some peopie 
know more than they do. At the same time they 
“are moved to know more. They are stimulated to 
go higher. They keep those mountains before them 
all through life. They never get away from them. 
Those calm, serious heights look down into their 
thinking moments, and though never a word be 
spoken, still they feel that they are lifted into lofty 
-company, and they cannot be, must not be, men and 
women whose ambition aims low, beings with pur- 
poses that never get above the commonplace. This 
prolongs their education. It isa putting of the best 
things into them, and it helps the best things to 
grow out of them. It is education.in a true and 
satisfactory sense. 


TEACHERS’ TENURE OF OFFICE. 


BY CHARLES W. ELIOT, 
President of Harvard University. 


I do not propose to deal with the question whether 
a school committee chosen for one year can make a 
contract with a teacher for a period longer than its 
own term of service. If public opinion settles down 
upon the conviction that a tenure for teachers dur- 
ing good behavior and efliciency is expedient and de- 
sirable, some legal way of attaining what is desirable 
will be found or made. 

What is the best tenure of office for teachers in 
the public schools? ‘To this important question I 
find it impossible to give an immediate and uncon- 
ditional answer. There is a prior question which 
claims careful consideration, and a subsequent 
question which must be dealt with in its place. ‘To 
appoint a teacher for life who had given no proofs 
of fitness would be obviously absurd. A long ten- 
ure of office implies a careful selection of the official. 
If no judicious method of selecting teachers is used, 
the shorter their tenure of office the better. 

Before a long tenure can be claimed for teachers, 
it is plain that a sound system of selecting and 
proving them must have been established. I cannot 
deal with the question of tenure apart from the 
question of selection. The means of careful selec- 
tion are two: First, examinations upon the sub- 
jects taught in the schools, and such other examina- 
tions as may best exhibit the capacities of the can- 
didates. These examinations should include a fair 
range of optional subjects; for it is rather the candi- 
dates’ powers of acquiring, than their actual acquisi- 
tions, which are to be tested, and it matters little in 
what particular field of knowledge those powers have 
been developed. Secondly, probationary service 
under the eyes of competent judges of teachers’ 
work. There is no dispensing with actual service 
on probation, if teachers are to be chosen with rea- 
sonable care; for examinatjons can test only knowl- 
edge and readiness, whereas the good teacher must 
also have conscientiousness, enthusiasm, devotion, 
and force of character. The possession of these 
qualities, or the lack of them, can be demonstrated 
only in active teaching. 

But here we encounter a difficulty, serious, but by 
no means insurmountable. Probationary appoini- 
ments can be of no use whatever unless competent 
and responsible judges watch the service rendered 
upon each appointment, and decide upon the expe- 
diency of retaining the teacher. Hence, the prime 
necessity of competent superintendence and inspec- 
tion. It is obvious that a shifting, unpaid, and un- 
professional body, like a school committee, cannot 
adequately discharge this function of superinten- 
dence and inspection. They must delegate it to 
professional persons of high character, good judg- 
ment, and long tenure. There is no need of argu- 
ment to prove that a system of long tenure for 
teachers can be successfully carried out only by com- 
petent superintendents and inspectors, who them- 
selves are reasonably secure in their positions, and 
who actually serve for long terms. 

Supposing now that a teacher has given all the 
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securities for future usefulness which thorough pre- 
liminary examination and long probation can supply, 
we ask what should be the nature of ‘the ultimate 
appointinent? In the interest both of the profes- 
sion and of the community, it should be an appoint- 
ment without limitation of time. There should be 
no recurring election. Nevertheless, the teacher 
should be subject to removal for inadequate per- 
formance of duty or for misconduct, and there should 
be a regular provision for the retirement of superan- 
nuated teachers upon pensions or annuities. I touch 
here the subsequent question, from which I am not 
able to disengage the question of tenure: long ten- 
ures logically involve pensions or annuities. [ur- 
ther, there should be absolute security against re- 
duction of salary for each individual once admiited 
to the permanent service. If the financial necossi- 
ties of cities and towns really compel the reduction 
of teachers’ salaries—a well-nigh impossible sup- 
position,—these reductions should take effect upon 
new appointments only, never upon the old. I know 
that this principle of good public administration is 
violated at pleasure by our national, state, and mu- 
nicipal governments; but I take leave to say that the 
practices of our governments in this respect are to 
the last degree barbarous, shiftless, and uneconom- 
ical. 

The dignity, independence, and freedom from s39- 
licitude of the teacher's life would be greatly en- 
hanced by deliverance from the necessity of secur- 
ing an annual re-election, and from apprehension of 
reduction of pay. How great a boon is freedom 
from anxiety for the future! 

Again, how precious would be the independence 
which an assured position would give! 

Do we not here encounter a very serious objection 
to a system of long tenure? Are the schools to be 
filled with aged teachers? some one will naturally 
ask. Certainly not, under a complete and wise sys- 
tem. A regular provision for retiring old teachers 
on suitable annuities is a necessary supplement to a 
Jong-tenure system. It would be very rash for any 
city or town to appoint even proved teachers without 
limitation of time, in the absence of any proper 
means of removing them from the schools when 
they get tired out, inefficient or obstructive. Re- 
tiring annuities are desirable for three reasons : 
First, they enable an old teacher, who is disposed to 
rest from strenuous daily labor, to retire with honor, 
and enjoy a repose which all the world agrees he has 
fairly earned. Secondly, they «nable the city or 
town to retire faithdul teachers whose services are no 
longer desirable, and to do this in a considerate, 
just, and not unacceptable way. Thirdly, the habi- 
tual use of retiring annuities, in part voluntarily 
claimed and in part involuntarily accepted, make 
promotion through all the grades of a large service 
more rapid than it would otherwise be. 

These, then, are the three main features of a well- 
organized public-school service: Careful sclcetion 
of teachers by examination and probation; ultimate 
appointment without limitation of time; and a sys- 
tem of retiring annuifies. These principles, taken 
together, either openly avowed or tacitly recognized, 
are the foundation of every just, economical, and 
efficient public administration in the world. To 
doubt the practicability of a system based on these 
three principles is out of the question, for the eom- 
hined system has been long in force in several highly 
civilized nations. 

Let me beg of you not to be deterred from giving 
a candid consideration to the suggestions I have 
offered by certain alarming adjectives which are sure 
to be applied by superficial critics—undemocratie 
and un-American, for example. The method of ap- 
pointment which I have advocated is an unrestricted 
and prolonged competition before a competent tri- 
bunal, which would not be open to any undue in- 
fluence, and from which no favors could be ex- 
pected. 

It cannot be held that a long tenure is in itself 
undemocratic; for even under regulations which pre- 
scribe annual elections the practical tenure in this 
city has generally been long; and in many other ser- 
vices, such as those of colleges, academies, banks, in- 
surance companies, manufacturing corporations and 
railway companies, long tenures of office are prac- 


tically familiae to our people, and their advantages 
are well understood. Neither can it be held that 
pensions are undemocratic, At least, that is not al- 
leged concerning the national pensions paid to sol- 
diers, sailors, and judges, or the municipal pensions 
paid to policemen and firemen, Indeed, each of the 
two great political parties seems to be mortally afraid 
that the other will get ahead of it in voting pensions. 

But un-American! How shall I meet this eas.ly 
made objection, which is too intangible to be rebutted 
hy argument? This system of public adminisira- 
tion herein advocated is un-American only in the 
sense that it is not at this moment in force, as a 
whole, anywhere in the United States. But let us 
cherish the hope that it is not un-American to ac- 
cept facts and to make progress. We need only to 
be careful to inquire, in an impartial, scientific spir- 
it, whether the system which has been set forth is 
founded upon the real needs and rational desires of 
civilized human nature, and is conformed to the 
dictates of common sense and common justice. If 
it is, it may not be American to-day, but shall. we 
not try to make it so to-morrow? ‘The flatterer of 
the people assures them that they have nothing to 
learn from other nations, and that their present 
opinions and practices are the wisest possible. He 
has a far stouter faith in the intelligence and right 
purposes of the people who believes that they w ll 
adopt, as soon as they understand them, any admin-» 
istrative methods which can be shown to be more 
humane, just, and effective than those they now em- 
ploy.—Educational Reform. 


CONCERNING UNTRUTHS.—(X.) 


| 


A STUDY BY A. E, WINSHIP. 


, INCIDENTAL LIES.—RELIGIOUS. 


By far the most annoying relations to truth 
which any man holds are those which arise in reli- 
gious life. Does anybody tell the truth in religious 
matters? It is not easy to answer this question in the 
affirmative. How can anyone tell the truth under 
modern conditions, when science is so supreme in 
intelligent communities ana superstition so dog- 
matic? All other problems in regard to truth tell- 
ing are simple as compared with this. 

The wife of one of America’s famous clergymen, 
a woman of extended education and high social and 
ecclesiastical standing, told me that she believed 
every word of the Bible, that only once had she fal- 
tered a moment, but she did hesitate once about wo- 
man’s having been formed from the rib of a man, 
hut she carried the doubt to the: Lord and promised 
that if he would forgive her unbelief she would 
never hesitate again, and she had never hesiiated 
since. She thinks she is truthful because she tells 
everybody that the earth was created in six days 
and woman was made from the rib of a man. What 
are the facts? Why, despite her faith, everything 
she says is so that is not so is a lie.. Estimate, if you 
can, the probabie number of lies she tells. I am not 
quarrelling with the effect upon her of her falsify- 
ing, but asserting merely that a clergyman or other 
man or woman who asserts as true what is not true 
is a liar, however conscientious he may be. Of 
course, he may save himself by saying “in my opin- 
ion,” but, unfortunately, it is heresy not to know 
what you cannot know. 

Those of us-who helieve, who think belief is ; 
primal condition of stability of character, who re- 
gard the Bible as the great source of standards of 
good living, who find belief in divine power and love 
and in immortality the greatest’comfort in life, and 
who at the same time know somewhat of the teach- 
ings of science, find ourselves in the worst conceiy- 
able position as regards relation to truth and to 
persons of noble faith, who do not know aught of 
science or of scientific history. 

The problem is too intricate, too complex, too 
long knotted for me to suggest a solution, but we do 
well to realize the difficulties, and to know that the 
most difficult thing in the world is to tell the truth 
regarding truth, and we may well ask reverently, 
“Who is sufficient for these things?” 


MISS ELEANOR’S WAY. 


“I discipline character and not action,” said Mis, 
Kleanor, whose school is a model, almost without 
rival, 

“What do you mean by that?” I asked. 

“I never pay. any attention to specific acts or 
words of a child, but I study every child in the e'as:, 
and when | think I know the strength and weak- 
ness of any pupil I ask him (or her) to come to my 
room of an afternoon or evening. I always have 
fruit, nuts, and raisins, lemonade or some little in- 
expensive treat, and then I talk it all over. I say 
what 1 think and ask how far he thinks I am right. 
| ask him what he thinks John or Sarah, Mr. A. or 
Mrs. B. really thinks of him. I have never had a 
pupil of whom I covld not say something commend- 
atory, nor one in whom some improvement was not 
necessary. 

“That is delightful, but you do not mean to say 
that you would let a crisis pass in school and take 
no notice of it?” 

“I do not say what might happen, but up to the 
present time I have had no crisis of which I have 
taken public notice. I merely stop everything an 
watch and listen. The farthest I have ever gone 
has been to take notes in shorthand for use in the 
interview.” 

“Where did you get that idea?” 

“Not out of a book on school management,” ani 
with a merry laugh she excused herself from talking 
shop longer. 


BY HON. D. MCCLURE. 
Originator of the Hesperia Movement. 


The farmer element in our country is the consery- 
ative force which moves slowly but surely towards 
the greatest good for the greatest number. 

Many of the gréatest thinkers of to-day, outside 
the agricultural element of society, voice the same 
sentiments cherished ‘by the farmers relative to d’s- 
trict schools and their work, 

Bishop Spalding says in “Thoughts and Theories 
of Life and Education”: “Whoever has driven 
through our western states has noticed the little 
schoolhouse standing alone in the corner of a field. 
There is not a tree to shelter it; not a flower to 
smile upon it. ‘The farmer's barn half a mile away 
is more finely built, and stands on a more favorable 
site. Do he and his neighbors give more thought 
to the breeding and raising of cattle than to the 
education of their children; are they more attentive 
to the strain where there is a question of their do- 
mestic animals than where their own offsprings are 
concerned? It may be so. (At all events, thai 
little schoolhouse, hardly bigger than a drygoods 
hox, above which no bough waves, around which no 
flower blooms, near which no brook flows, is, as it 
stands there by the dusty or muddy road, in solitude 
and nakedness, weather-beaten and discolored, a 
better place for education, whether we consider the 
teacher or the pupils, than one of our great factory- 
like structures).” 

Rey. Newell Dwight Hillis in “A Man’s Value t» 
Society” has given some facts which sustain the 
hishop’s theories. These’ facts demonstrate that 
the rural schools of the past have done their ful! 
share in Jaying the edueational foundations of 1 
large per cent. of the men and women who hav: 
built up the political, commercial, social, and inte! 
Jectual life of this republic. “A recent canvass 0! 
the prominent men in New York city showed that 
eighty-five per cent. were reared in the villages ani 
rural districts,’ says Mr. Hillis.  Statisties show 
that eighteen out of twenty-six presidents of (hv 
United States came from the farm, and their e.r!) 
education was procured in the rural schoo!s, av! 
three of these presidents obtained their edueatio:. 
so far as scholastic learning goes, in the = ruri 
schools. 

The place of Washington and Lincoln in histo) 
has long ago been fixed, and the place of MeKinle: 
is assured, These are the three to whom referenc’ 
is made, and they are the three greatest president- 
called to preside over the destinies of this republic. 
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he trouble seems to be that. we put*too much stress 
upon methods of instruction, and in our conceit of 
-ystem, have not left enough room for the living 
teacher. Rev. Mr. Hillis points out the great work 
»| the early New England schools. He gives a leaf 
from the intellectual history of Northampton. 
-jiuring its history,” he says, “this town has sent 
out 114 lawyers, 112 ministers, 95 physic‘ans, 100 
cjucators, 7 college presidents, 30 professors, 24 
viitors, 6 historians, and 14 authors, among whom 
are George Bancroft, Motley, Professor Whitney, 
J. G. Holland, 58 officers of-state, 28 officers of the 
States, including members of the Senate, 
and one president of the United States. 

When Henry Cabot Lodge made his study of the 
Jjisiribution of ability in the United States he found 
‘hat un ninety years five of the great western states 
had produced but twenty-seven men who were men- 
tioned in the American and English encyclopedias, 
while little Massachusetts had 2,686 authors, orators, 
philosophers, and builders of states. “It is only by 
ihe harvest that we are able to measure the value of 
the seedtime,” and this harvest proves the great 
value of the New England seedtime in education. 
Now this harvest was not so much due to methods 
of teaching and educational systems as to the fact 
that the parents were pnthusiastic teachers; that the 
homes assisted the schoolrooms, and when that time 
comes again we shall no longer hear that the na- 
tion’s great men have no successors, and that geatus 
‘parted from among our people. 

“Fducation is to know for the sake of living, not 
io live for the sake of knowing,” and “It is more im- 
portant what we-make a child love and desire, than 
vhat we make him know.”—Michigan Farmer. 
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THK DORCHESTER (MASS.) HIGH SCHOOL 


BY WILLIAM J. ROLFE, LITT. D. 


|Dr. Rolfe, the first principal of the Dorchester higa 
school, sent the following letter to Principal Charles J. 
lincoln at the dedication of their present elegant new 
building. J 

Cambridge, Mass. 

1 feel a peculiar interest in 
ihe Dorchester school. I owe it a debt far greater 
than it ever owed to me. In the first place, my 
connection with the school settled my plans for life. 
After three years in college, where I could not af- 
ford to stay and graduate, I blundered into teaching 
is a temporary means of earning a living. A bank- 
ript country academy, about twenty-five miles from 
lhoston, was offered to me rent-free if I would keep a 
school in it, and for lack of anything better I took 
it. I had to teach all the grammar and high-schoo] 
branches (including the fitting of boys for college), 
ind iy pupils ranged from ten years old to those 
that were two or three years older than myself. 1 
Was the only teacher, and heard from sixteen to 
twenty classes a day. Besides these, which included 
classes in Latin, Greek, French, and German, I had 
pupils out of school in Spanish and Italian, in which 
I had dabbled somewhat by private study. 

The only noteworthy feature in my work, how- 
ever, was what I attempted to do in English. l 
“ave some of the older boys and girls oral instrue- 
lion in the history of the language, and also in the 
critical study of the best specimens of literature to 
he found in the school reading-books and in the few 
editions of standard authors that TI owned, or that 
the pupils could find at home. They made written 
Copies of poems of which only a single printed copy 
Was to be found. I enjoyed the work as heartily as 
lv pupils did. I had never heard of anything of 
the kind in any school, public or private, and had 
0 theory about it. IT took it up purely as a recrea- 
lion—a relief from the weary routine of school work 
that I did not enjoy. I refer to it here because, as 
afterwards learned, it was what turned the scale 
'! ny favor as a candidate for the Dorchester mas- 
lership, 


Dear Mr. Lineoln: 


After three years in the country academy, where 
I had managed to earn five or six hundred dollars a 
‘ear, [ came to Dorchester, where the salary was 
thousand dollars—and no silary or income since 
las loomed so large to my imagination as that did. 


It seemed worth living for, and I made up my mind 
at once that teaching should be my life-work. | 
have never regretted the choice. 

At the opening of the school I was the only 
teacher. The school committee, one of the best that 
I ever had to deal with, allowed me almost complete 
freedom in the organization of the school and the 
arrangement of the English and classical courses of 
study. As it was the beginning of the school I dd 
not have so many classes—not more than half as 
many—as in the atademy. At first I divided the 
pupils into two grades—those just from the gram- 
mar school, and those who were somewhat more ad- 
vanced. The boys who were going to college formed 
another small division, 

The only feature in the courses that is worthy 
of notice here was the study of the English lan- 
guage and literature, fashioned after the methods 
I had adopted in the academy. At the time T knew 
almost nothing of other high schoo's, but I soon 
became acquainted with Elbridge Smith, who was 
doing similar work in the Cambridge high school. 
“o far as I could learn from him and others, he and 
[ were the only high school teachers in this part of 


GEORGE H. WHITCHER, 
Presidcnt New Hampshire State Teachers’ Association. 


the country, or elsewhere, who were working in 
this line; and I believe that his lecture on “English 
Classics,” delivered about that time before the 
American Institute of Instruction, was the first 
public appeal in behalf of their claims to recogni- 
tion as school classics. 

I may state, by the way, that later Mr. Smith and 
I had exchanged schools. I was in Cambridge ani 
he in Dorchester, and, by mere chance it was 
through me that he was first introduced and recom- 
mended to the Dorchester committee. 

Whether Mr. Smith or | was the first to insist on 
this study in high schools and academics, I do not 
know. I am inclined to think that he was, but we 
had worked independently up to that time. Our 
methods were essentially the same, though differing 
in minor details. 

I am not sure whether he required the same work 
in English of the bovs fitting for college;. but on 
this I insisted, though at the time no English what- 
ever was required for admission to Harvard or any 
other college in the country. My ‘boys who were 
going to Harvard enjoyed the studies in English lit- 
erature; but, as they wanted to get into college in 
1856, and therefore had only three vears and a half 
for preparation, they feared during the last year 
that they might not finish all the required work in 
Greek and Latin, particularly the Greek, unless 
thev were excused from English. To relieve their 
anxiety (and my own, to tell the truth) I wrote to 
Professor Felton (afterwards President) of Harvard, 
telling him what I was doing in English, and asking 
if the boys were in danger of being “conditioned” 
in Greek if they had to omit some small part of his 
“(treck Reader,” which was then required for ad- 
mission to the college. He replied, in substance, 
“(Go ahead with the English, and let the Greek take 
care of itself.” The boys were comforted, as I also 
was, and all four of them went into Harvard “with- 
out conditions,” They all told me afterwards that 


no part of their preparatory training was more valu- 
able to them in college than this in English. 

Besides the regular readings in Longfellow, 
Lowell, Milton, and other authors, they had done 
much additional literary work in a boys’ debating 
society, which net once a week out of school hours, 
and of which I acted as president. Some of the 
girls in the school organized a literary society of 
their own. 

Old Dorchester claims to have established the 
first free school supported by public taxation. It 
may also claim to have been a pioneer in this recog- 
nition of English literature as a school study. It 
was in advance of Boston in that educational re- 
form. 

I may claim another feather for the edueational 
cap of Old Dorchester. I believe ours was the first 
high school in the country—perhaps in the world— 
in which girls studied Greek. If I am mistaken I 
shall be grateful to anybody who will correct me. 
Three of the girls wished to take up Greek, and | 
allowed them to do it. One of them afterwards be- 
came an assistant teacher in the school and later in 
the Cambridge high school, where I gave her the 
most advanced work in Greek ‘and Latin composi- 
tion. She left the school to become the wife of 
President Hill of Harvard. y 

In closing, let me say, however, that I take no 
particular credit to myself for whatever was novel 
or exceptional in my management of the school. 1 
‘huilded better than I knew”—for I knew almost 
nothing of educational theory. It “just happencd” 
—that was all! 

SCHOOL DISCIPLINE.—(V.) 
BY CHARLES F. KING, BOSTON. 
OBJECTIONS TO CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 

Objections to the use of corporal punishment rest 
almost entirely upon its abuse. It is said that 
“public infliction of pain tends to brutalize those 
who take part in it.” As it is rarely administered 
publicly, we need not discuss that objection. 

It is said that it has a degrading and hardening 
influence upon those who use it. This again can 
only be true where it is employed immoderately. 

“Some teachers employ it too frequently and seem 
to rely upon it altogether.” I am very sorry to say 
that there is no denying the truth of this statement. 

. This form of punishment is sometimes too severe, 
Which is better for the boy who refuses to take a 
well-deserved punishment, to triumph in his rebol- 
lion, or to be conquered? — If he were my son and 
the teacher didn’t triumph in the little conquest, I 
should lose all respect for that teacher, and I should 
expect iny boy to. 

! remember a case which happened several years 
ago, when a very large boy refused to take just pun- 
ishment, and some force was necessary to change 
his mind. He went home and complained to his 
father that he had been whipped very severely. 
After he had told his story his father replied, “I am 
glad of it; you got just what you deserved.” That 
hoy never needed another punishment, and gradu- 
ated with honor. After his interview with h’'s 
father, he showed special liking for the person who 
conquered him. Such is the nature of most boys. 

Those who are opposed to corporal punishment 
talk a great deal about the disgrace attached to so 
many cases of punishment in a year; and they draw 
the conclusion from this number of cases that some 
schools are badly managed, and that many teachers 
are cruelly severe and unworthy of their calling. 
This does not necessarily follow. It might be a 
much greater disgrace to have poor schools; to have 
time and money wasted through disorder and dis- 
obedience; to raise a crop of hoodlums to become, 
later on, members of the state prison. 

A teacher who finds it necessary to use the rod in 
one school may not need its help at all in another 
school, owing to the difference in the children at- 
tending the two schools. Again, the teacher that 
uses the rod moderately may be doing much more 
for her children and helping them to get much more 
benefit from school attendance than the teacher in 
the next room who boasts that she never uses it. 
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Hence, to say without any qualification, “a very 
fair test of a teacher’s competency is whether she 
can conduct a school properly without the use of the 
rod,” is as unjust a remark as can well be made. 

But the stock argument which has been so often 
used for the abolition of the rod is that it is not al- 
lowed in certain foreign countries, and has been 
abolished in Cambridge, Providence, Chicago, Phil- 
adelphia, New York and other places. 

In Germany punishment is allowed, if the consent 
of the parent is first obtained. This method was 
faithfully tried in this city in a certain school, and 
failed so completely that it had to be given up. 

The conditions in most of the American cities are 
not the same as here, on account of our compulsory 
state law and its strict enforcement in Boston. 

Boston has 16 per cent. of its population in 
school; New York, 15 per cent.; Philadelphia, 
14.5 per cent.; Chicago, 13 per cent. 

In one city where the superintendent is trying to 
reduce the number of cases of corporal punishment, 
half the pupils were playing truancy the first day 
of school. In the three great cities mentioned bad 
hovs between ten and fourteen are not driven into 
school as they are in Boston, and hence doing away 
with severe punishments is not attended with the 
same bad results that would be likely to follow the 
experiment here. 

When Chicago was double the size of Boston her 
average attendance in the grammar schools was 
16,000, to Boston’s 29,000, or a proportion of one to 
four in favor of Boston. More than twice as many 
children reach the high schools in Boston as in 
Chicago. - 

Tn a city not far from Boston, corporal punish- 
ment has been abolished, and in its place a series of 
blanks which may lead up to suspension are used. 
Blank one is sent by the teacher to a parent, inform- 
ing him that his child’s deportment “is not satisfac- 
trv”: two tells the parent that the deportment “con- 
tinues unsatisfactory”: three says. “It will be neces- 
sary for vou to see me”: four calls for another in- 
terview with the parent: five is used when the pupil 
is suspended, to notify the parent and the superin- 
tendent. The pupil cannot return to school till the 
parent has seen the superintendent. 

It works well in the above town in the districts 
containing the better grade of children, and very 
poorly in the districts where the working people live, 
becanse it is diffienlt to get at the parents; because 
teachers are made to feel that it is quite a disgrace 
to them to have children suspended; because sus- 
pension in certain districts is not sufficiently feared 
to cure the evils of disorder, and because many par- 
ents punish their own children with the greatest 
cruelty when sent home.—Address. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS. 

The second annual report of the secretary of the 
college entrance examination board is a record of 
gratifying progress. The board has for its ultimate 
aim to hold examinations in every city of the United 
States, and at the most important points abroad, 
which shall be accepted for admission to all colleges 
and universities. The formation of the college en- 
trance examination board represents the largest co- 
operative undertaking that has yet characterized 
American educational development, and suggests in 
some ways those combinations that have marked re- 
cent progress in the manufacturing and commercial 
world. The number of places in which examina- 
tions were held this vear is 130, as against sixty-nine 
last vear. The number of candidates increased from 
973 to 1,362, and the number of colleges to which 
admission was sought by the candidates examined 
increased from twenty-three to thirty-five. 


The principal points in which the work of the- 


board represents an advance with respect to examina- 
tions that have hitherto been held for admission to 
college may be enumerated as follows:— 

1. The principle of co-operation between colleges. 
This principle, which is of the greatest value, is sub- 
stituted for the distrust and rivalry which has so 
largely prevailed in the past. Colleges are agreeing 
to regard themselves as allies in the struggle for an 
ideal. No college can permanently increase its in- 


fluence and broaden its constituency by regarding 
itself as the enemy of its fellows and neglecting its 
duty to education as a whole. 

2. Stability in the subjects in which the examina- 
‘tions are held. The definitions adopted by the 
board are not chosen arbitrarily, but are based upon 
recommendations made after long consideration by 
representative bodies of scholars, such as the Ameri- 
can Philological Association, the American His- 
torical Society, the American Mathematical Society, 
and the Modern Language Association. These 
definitions will not be altered every year or two. If 
they are altered at all, it will be only by co-operative 
action. 

3. Co-operation between the secondary schools on 
the one hand and the colleges on the other at a point 
in which each class of institutions is vitally inter- 
ested. One of the most striking results of the 
board’s experience so far is the great value of the 
services of the representatives of the secondary 
schools, not only in framing the questions and rating 
the answers, but also in matters of general policy. 

4. Uniformity of academic standards whereby 
the comparative educational efficiency of every com- 
munity and institution throughout the entire coun- 
try may be measured. 

5. Economy of time, money, and effort in the ad- 
ministration of college admission requirements. 
Hitherto examinations for admission to college have 
been held only in the larger cities of the country, 
and each of the larger colleges has maintained its 
own separate system of examinations.. 

The secretary states in his report that the boards 
of education of two important municipalities have 
already voted to make the examinations of the board 
the basis of graduation from the public high schools. 


IRON AND ITS USES. 
BY R. W. WALLACE. 

Buckland estimates that iron forms about two 
per cent. of the earth’s mineral crust. Iron ores are 
found in almost every country in the world. 

Is it the most common and the most useful of 
all the metals. As producers of wealth, the world’s 
iron mines are much more valuable than its gold 
and silver mines, or its diamond fields. 

It is an extremely hard metal; yet in a heated 
state it can be moulded or wrought into any shap», 
from a tiny tack to a monster cannon. 

It is nearly eight times as heavy as water. 

ORES AND MINES. 

Meteoric iron is a curiosity, because it falls occa- 
sionally to the earth from ,some -other sphere. 
Meteoric stones—as they are called—are almost en- 
tirely pure iron, with a small amount of nickel. 
Yale University has a meteorite weighing 1,650 
pounds, while Brazil has one of 14,000 pounds. 

Magnetic ores are so named because they have 
the power of attracting other substances, as the 
magnet does. On this continent, such ores are 
found in Canada, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and the 
Lake Superior district. 

Red hematite ores—or specular iron ores—are 
quite widely distributed over North America. The 
Iron Mountain and Pilot Knob regions in Missouri 
are the largest producers of these ores in the United 
States. The largest mass of red hematite in the 
world is a mountain in Mexico, near the city of 
Durango. 

jrown hematites are very common, being found 
in nearly every state of the Union. They chiefly 
abound in the Lake Superior region. Many of the 
mines are underground, but much of the ore is on 
the surface, as in the Messaba range in Minnesota. 

The iron ore mined in the United States in 1899 
was 26,000,000 tons, worth $58,000,000. More than 
16,000,000 tons were carried by the vessels on the 
Great Lakes. 

SMELTING. 

Iron is rarely found except in combination with 
other substances, such as sulphur, phosphorus, and 
silicon. It has to be purified by fire, and this process 
is called “smelting.” 

The ore is put into a furnace shaped very much 


like an inverted soda water bottle, and coke, char- 
coal, or coal used for fuel. A strong blast is used to 
make the fire hot, as it requires great heat to melt 
iron. 

The first iron furnace in the United States was in 
Lynn, Mass., in 1645. In 1717, the colonies were 
sending barsiron to England. Then other states 
copied Massachusetts, and soon surpassed it. Penn- 
sylvania has the largest smelting industries to-day. 

KINDS OF IRON. 


Pig iron is iron in a crue state as it comes from 
the furnace. This is also called cast iron, because it 
is used in this state to run into moulds at the 
foundry. It is not free from impurities, containing 
still some carbon, or silicon. It is coarse grained 
and brittle. 

Malleable iron is highly refined iron, with the im- 
purities almost wholly burned out of it, and then 
rolled or hammered while heated. Malleable comes 
from malleus—a hammer, and indicates that such 
iron can be shaped by the hammer. It is also known 
as wrought iron. 

Steel is iron perfected by a process by which a 
slight quantity of carbon is left in it, or added to 
it. Malleable iron and charcoal powder fused to- 
gether make steel, the charcoal furnishing the ear- 
bon. 

Bessemer steel: is made by melting pig-iron and 
wrought iron together, the steel getting the carbon 
from the pig-iron and the tenacious fibre from the 
wrought iron. 

Wrought iron can be easily welded; steel with a 
little more difficulty; and cast iron not at all. 

The United States produces more steel annually 
than England and Germany combined. 

Pennsylvania holds the first place in steel produc- 
tion. Its great steel plants—Homestead, Cambria, 
Johnstown, and Bethlehem—are known everywhere. 

Practically all the steel industries of the United 
States are united under one management, popularly 
known as the “Steel trust.” 

THE USES OF IRON. 


No metal is so extensively used as iron. Because 
of its wide use, men speak of this period of the 
world’s life as “The Tron Age,” in contradistinction 
to the Bronze age and the Stone age that preceded 
it. Modern civilization owes a lasting debt to this 
unattractive but serviceable metal. 

IN THE HOME. 


The furnace heats it. The grate adorns it while 
it warms it. The range with its kettles and sp‘ders 
make for good cooking. The flat-irons smooth out 
its linen. The furniture is easily rolled about on 
castors. The piano strings help to make “Home, 
Sweet Home.” Nails and screws hold its walls to- 
gether, while tacks keep its carpets straight. Iron 
weights make the windows run up and down with 
ease, and keep the old hall-clock ticking truly. The 
door swings open to friends on hinges, while locks 
and keys keep out intruders. The good housewife 
quietly plies her needle, or makes the home hum with 
her sewing machine. The steel knives are kept 
bright by her scouring, and the scissors by her con- 
stant use. The steel pen conducts the home’s cor- 
respondence. 


AT THE OFFICE. 


The elevator carries one up to it in a twinkling. 
The key opens door and desk. The radiator bring; 
warmth and comfort in winter, and the screens bar 
out the ‘insects in summer. A slender, but strong 
wire supports the pictures on the wall. The office 
chair revolves on its iron standard. The typewriter 
makes letter-writing speedy and legible, while the 
pen is reserved for the signature. The mail chute 
saves a long trip down stairs. And the big safe 
keeps account-books and cash away from harm. 

ON THE FARM. 


The strong farm wagon has its tires and axles and 
bolts. The horses that draw it are guided by the 
bridle bits, while their harness is held together by 
buckles. The trace chains are iron links. The 
iron plough and the sharp harrow teeth prepare the 
ground for the seed, while the seed-drill lodges it 
safely in the welcoming mould. he cultivator plays 
havoc with the summer weeds. The scythe and the 
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mowing-machine level the standing grass, and the 
reaper the golden grain. The pitchfork distributes 
ihe fragrant hay among the stock. A ring is put in 
the bull’s nose. “The Man with the Hoe” may be 
‘ound in the potato patch, or among the mangel- 
yurzels. The up-to-date churn has its iron crank. 
\ chain may lift “the old oaken bucket, the iron- 
jound bucket” from the cool depths of the well. 
‘he keen-edged axe lies by the woodpile back of the 
house, or is heard in the wood lot, resounding in the 
crisp winter air. The big iron kettle comes in 
handy for the sugaring off. 
ALONG THE HIGHWAY. 


On the rural road, there is a buggy now, with its 
comfortable steel springs; or a bicycle then, with its 
bars, and chain, and wire spokes, one of the four 
jiillion in use in the land; or again a stray automo- 
jile—that horseless chariot of our day as fractious 
as any steed. On the city streets, the footfalls of 
the horses proclaim that they are shod with iron. 
‘The trolley ear—Holmes’ “broom-stick”’ train—has 
iron wheels and fenders. The elevated road is a 
stout mass of steel pillars and girders held together 
by iron rivets fastened in place by steam hammers. 
Many a store front is of iron. The lamp-posts are 
of the same metal, and the convenient letter-boxes 
pendant upon them. The great drays and the 
dainty carriages have their iron and steel sections. 
The policeman has a look of dignity on his face, 
and a pair of handeuffs in his pocket. 

ALONG THE WHARVES. 


Ilere one may see the great steamers with their 
sides and decks made of steel plates, with their steel 
masts and wire rigging, with their massive anchors 
and chains. Deep down in their heart are the 
beautiful engines, and the mighty boilers that give 
them their power. And there are steam-pipes, and 
pumps, and hoisting engines, and strong stanchions, 
and the apparatus by which they are steered to their 
desired haven. And in their cargo may be found 


[Continued on page 301.] 


A NEWSPAPER LESSON. 


BY CAROLYN D. WOOD. 

Provide each member of the class with a copy of 
the “Financial and Commercial Report,” cut from 
the daily paper, and an atlas or map of the world. 

What is meant by finance? What is meant by 
commerce? In what respects do stocks and bonds 
differ? Ts there any similarity between them? 
What government bonds are in the market? Which 
are quoted as being worth the most? Is there any 
difference in the prices quoted for the past two days? 
What causes this difference in price? 

How many railroad companies have stock in the 
market? If you wish to purchase a hundred shares 
of railroad stock, in which company would you pre- 
fer to invest ycur money? Which is the poorest 
railroad stock in the market? 

(Explain how the companies are formed, and why 
stocks are issued.) 

What express companies have stock in market? 
What other companies besides railroad and express 
companies issue stocks? 

What is meant by “local market”? 
quoted in the “local market” report? 

How is flour sold? How many kinds of flour are 
in market? 3 

By what measure is grain sold? Hay and straw? 

What fresh vegetables are in market? What 
fresh fruits are in market? What dried fruits? 
llow ave they sold? 

Which are the most important markets in the 
world? Where are they? 

(Have the class locate each city on the map.) 

Why are these cities good markets? 

(Have them trace on the map the best routes of 
‘ravel from city to city, both by land and water.) 

What would happen to Chicago if all travel by rail 
ind steamer was stopped? 

If vou owned a farm in Dakota and raised wheat, 
io which market would you prefer to send it? Why? 
How could you find out which was the best market? 

Request pupils each to prepare a set of questions, 


What 1s 


with the understanding that the class shall select by 
vote the questions they consider best, and that these 
shall be used for the next lesson. This will rouse 
their interest and stimulate them to a closer study of 
the paper. Requiring the pupils to write original 
examples, using the names of articles and prices 
found in the report, proves an interesting and bene- 
ficial exercise both in language and arithmetic, and 
at the same time it awakens an interest in the real 
business of life. The story of a kernel of wheat, the 
history of a pound of butter, or any of the numerous 
topics suggested by the items in the report, will fur- 
nish excellent subjects for essay-writing, because 
they will present something real to the child’s 
imagination. 


ENGLISH UNDEFILED. 


BY FRANK A, MANNY, NEW YORK CITY, 

A recent writer, commenting on conditions in 
England, asks whether the language in the streets 
is much purer or less profane and coarse than it was 
before the days of public education. I am not 
ready to hold the schools responsible for all the 
steps obviously missing at present between the real 
and the ideal in our evolutionary progress; but it is 
fair to ask whether we are doing all that we can to 
clean up the everyday speech of a large element in 
our population. ‘here is an interesting dualis.n 
existing in the dialect of the schoolroom and that of 
the street, and many of the children have cons der- 
able command of two languages. <A study of the 
psychology of slang and profanity shows their at- 
tractiveness—they express emotions, are fairly vague 
and call for little thought. Formal schooling too 
often leads to little appreciation of the power of dis- 
crimination and thought, and with untrained motor 
and vascular systems the line of least resistance is 
followed; and children speak, when restraint is re- 
moved, in coarse, unclean terms, many of them of 
very ancient origin and having little meaning of{en- 
times to those who use them because they are not ex- 
pressions of thought, but of feeling—like the cat’s 
scratch or the dog’s snarl. The laborer from Europe 
will often be proficient in the oaths of our speech 
long before he can use its rational terms. ‘This is 
because they fit the emotions that are expression’ of 
the habits of his organism. It is only by trained 
activities and thought that the other terms will be 
natural to children, and will abide beyond the school. 


TREE COATS. 


f — 


BY PROFESSOR w. 


W. BAILEY. 


That truism “the child is father to the man!” 
After all, there is something in it. I am fully con- 
vinced that “when I was a school boy, aged ten,” 
with no knowledge of Greek and precious little of 


Latin, I did know the costumes and habits of trees. . 


The old soldier who used to do our household 
chores, filled me with a certain knowledge of fuel 
woods. I would stand by him as he chopped or 
sawed, picking up the rudiments of education. 1 
used to know the various oaks, hornbeams, birches, 
and the like, by their bark; also by their tout en- 
semble. 

My acquaintance with the forest denizens grew 
intimate. Nor did I have any ecaddish pride in this 
intimacy. I knew the trees as I did the boys, by 
what they told me, and by the manner of their dress. 
A good part of this lore is now rusty or supplanted 
by knowledge more definite, but less immediately 
available. 

Yet. how distinctive these tree-trunks are, when 
one learns to know them! There is the chestnut, so 
smug and dandified in youth; so self-assertive and 
aldermanic in age; the beech, ever trim and neat, in 
Quaker suit of gray; the hickory, tough, unyielding, 
Yankee-like, with much give and take about him. 
We love, too, the hop-hornbeam, on whose brawny 
arms stand out the tense sinews of an athlete. 

No one can ever mistake an ash with its peculiar 
plaided bark, or the shellbark, from which ex- 
foliates those generous curly flakes. Just here we 
do not have the paper or canoe-birch, but the white 


birch or “lady-tree” is everywhere in our sandy dis- 
tricts, painted as if to arrest a trolley car. 

Other birches have a beautifully silver sheen—and 
a delicious fragrance. The wood-chopper learns to 
know his different maples, even by the bark and 
wood alone. ‘This speaks well for tree-individuality. 
One of the charms of old Emerson, not the bard and 
philosopher, but the botanist, was his manner of 
subtly catching in a few words the texture of the 
bark. His descriptions hence became even poetic. 
In this respect writers on plants differ amazingly. 
About the same things two persons may write de- 
scriptions, both equally accurate, but one vital and 
inspiring, the other dispiriting and dull. “Style is 
the man himself,” said old Buffon, who had one of 
his own. 'The god-given quality may be shown even 
in systematic records. 

Trees are bewilderingly various in their manner 
of budding, or rather, in the shape, color, and pack- 
ing of the buds. While the beech has long, pointed, 
lance-shaped buds of sienna-brown, those of ash are 
black and compact, the sassafras, green, the red 
maple, ruddy; those of horse-chestnut, plump and 
shiny, with waterproof varnish. In balm-o’-Gilead, 
the varnish is even of greater degreé, and sweetly 
odorous. 

Hickories have fine, Jarge buds, which as they 
evolve, are as beautiful as flowers. The packing of 
all these is quite diverse. While the horse-chestnut 
wraps its treasures in warm cotton-wool, the beech 
conceals them in silk-lined layers; the lilae clothes 
them not at all, relying merely on the close en- 
wrapping scales. 

The electric light system seems to have been ar- 
ranged to exhibit the ramification of trees. How 
beautiful are the figures projected on the sidewalk, 
clear, distinct, as made for permanency. The im- 
pressionist may well catch fancies from these glori- 
ous patterns. 


POETICAL STUDIES. 


BY ANNIE ISABEL WILLIS. 


‘*BELLS OF 
NAHANT.” 

Nahant, where Longfellow had a summer home, 
is situated on a projection of land connected with 
Lynn by a very narrow neck of sand, with the sea 
on one side and quiet water on the other. This 
strip of beach curves so much that Nahant is across 
the bay from Lynn. *s house was: so 


LONGFELLOW'S LYNN HEARD AT 


Longfellow’s 
built that the rear veranda overlooked the wide, 
quiet bay, over which the sounds of the bells of 
Lynn were wafted. 

Stanza I—1. What was the “curfew”? As it indi- 
cated the time to “cover the fires,’ why was it fit- 
ting to speak of the “Curfew of the setting sun”? 

2. “Requiem.” Define. Does day really die? 
Explain. 

Stanza I1.—1. “Dark belfries.” Aptness of adjee- 


tive. Belfries are usually of dark stone and dark 
within. “Cloud cathedral.” Note poetic imagina- 
tion. The curfew was rung by a church bell. <A 


church bell is hung in a belfry. The bells here 
should have a belfry, so the poet constructs one 
from the twilight clouds. 

2. “Aerial.” Explain. Are all sounds aerial? 
The liquids in this stanza give a melodious cadence 
to it, suitable to the subject. 

Stanza IIT-—1. How is sound “borne” on the 
wind? What is a “crimson twilight”? Compare 
with Longfellow’s other descriptions of twilights:— 

‘* When the dying flame of day 
Thro’ the chancel shot its way.” 
“ Moravian Nun.” 
‘* Lo in the painted oriel of the West.” 
Sky and water and forest 
Seemed all on fire at the touch and melted and mingled 
together.” 


“* Fiercely the red sun descending 
Burned his way along the heavens.” 


‘Tn the Red Sea of the winter sunset.” 


What is the prevailing color in sunsets? 


Stanza TV.—Picture. The little boat and its 
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President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard can set 
more tongues a-wagging and more pens a-scribbling, 
by a single speech, than any other American edu- 
cator. 


It is probably true that no other American educa- 
tor has ever been under so great a strain in any four 
years as has Dr. William H. Maxwell, superintendent 
of Greater New York. 


This week Friday Joseph Swain is inaugurated as 
president of Swarthmore College. This is a grand 
departure on the part of this noble institution and 
for President Swain and Swarthmore we prophesy 
eminent success, 


Dr. Thomas Hunter, president of the normal 
college of Greater New York, has taught in New 
York for fifty years, and it is thought that provision 
will be made in the near future for him to retire on 
an annual pension of more than $5,000. 


James R. MacDonald is warmly welcomed back to 
the New England field, where he represented the 
Macmillan company with distinguished success for 
several years. W. H. Ives succeeds him in the New 
York office. Mr. MacDonald went to New York 
two years ago only on condition that he might re- 
turn to this field if personal and family interests 
made it desirable. There has never been a more 
universally esteemed man in the New England field. 


The inauguration of President Wilson of Prince- 
ton eclipsed everything that has ever taken 
place in college life in the new world. Among the 
eminent men present were ex-Speaker Thomas }. 
teed of Maine, Samuel L. Clemens (Mark Twain), 
Robert T. Lincoln, ex-sécretary of war; Wayne Mc- 
Veagh, Philadelphia; J. P. Morgan, New York; 
Bishops William Satterlee of Washington and Scar- 
of New Jersey; H. C. Frick, Pittsburg; 
Page, the author, and A. K. 


borough 
Thomas Nelson 
McClure. 
President Edmund Janes James of the Northwesi- 
ern University, Evanston, Ill., was installed on 


October 21 under highly gratifying conditions. 
President James is one of the important accessions 
to the ranks of college presidents. He had declined 
two offers of college presidencies before accepting 
this, and he comes to it with a ripeness of scholar- 
ship, breadth of college experience and wealth of 
educational acquaintance which signify much in his 
new field. He will be progressive without propos- 
ing idiotic measures. If he is not as useful as any 
of the later college presidents, his admiring friends 
will be disappointed. 


THE SCHOOL BOARDS. 


It is especially important that members of school 
boards should have the series of articles on “‘Arith- 
metic as a Convenience” which will appear in the 
New England Journal of Education in the ten weeks 
beginning November 27. They cost but twenty- 
five cents. Any school board will vote to supply the 
series to at least every school building. How can 
you render better service than by calling the atten- 
tion of school board members to this matter? 


THE RHODES SCHOLARSHIP. 


Tt is rumored that under the provisions of the 
Rhodes scholarship some wholly unprepared youths 
are aspiring to Oxford. This is most unfortunate 
for America. At the best it will be difficult for 
our youth to do honor to their country in competi- 
tion with the highly-trained English youth. While 
it may nct be that the provisions of the Rhodes 
will justify the exclusion of a non-graduate of one 
of our universities, those who have the appointing 
power should see to it that nothing less than an A. 
M. here should entitle one to the appointment. Cer- 
tainly an A. B. should be required. It may mean 
much to have scores of our young men at Oxford 
and it may mean little, that will depend upon the 
equipment of those who are appointed. 


DR. HAILMANN. 


It is cause for congratulation that Dr. W. N. 
Hailmann is to make Boston his home. He. is to 
assume editorial management of the publish'ng 
house of (. C. Birchard & Co., of this city. This 
is the third notable acquisition. First came Dr. C. 
H. Thurber from Chicago University to Ginn & Co., 
then came Dr. Albert Leonard, president of the 
normal schools of Michigan, to Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., and now comes Dr. W. N. Hailmann from the 
superintendency of Dayton. Fach is editor of the 
educational book department of his house. Never 
before in the history of the publishing business has 
there been a move of greater significance to Boston, 
educationally, than this. Here are three masters in 
education, men of national repute, men of superior 
ability, training, and character, who have stepped 
out of the best life of the schoolroom for high re- 
sponsibility in bookmaking. It speaks volumes for 
the present professional standing of the school book 
publishing business, and incidentally it is highly 
complimentary to Boston when such men choose it 
as their field of operation. 


THE OCTOBER MEETINGS. 


There have been upwards of fifty highly important 
edneational conventions in late October, to any one 
of which the New England Journal of Education 
would gladly have given a fuil report. From every- 


where comes the same report of large audiences and ¥ 
great enthusiasm. This is as true in the Middle, 
At Council Bluffs the, 


West as in New England. 
meeting was vast, and the interest unbounded. The 
great attraction was Florence Holbrook, of Forrest- 
ville school, Chicago, whose addresses and exhibition 
of school] work, make her the greatest drawing card, 
from the standpoint of the teagher’s needs, of any 
man or woman in the country. At Menomonie, 
Wis., the Northwestern Wisconsin Association had 
a record breaking meeting. There were more than 
700 registered, and the village of 3,000 entertained 
for two days, free, 650 women teachers. The Stout 
Institution was the great attraction. All of the 


Massachusetts county associations were unusually 
successful. ‘The Middlesex County meeting, as al- 
ways, was the leader, probably, in the entire coun- 
try. There were 2,500 teachers in attendance. The 
great attraction was the address of George H. Mar- 
tin, whose paper on “Fifty Years of Education” 
was one of the ablest and brightest to which I have 
ever listened, and it will appear in full in the New 
England Journal of Education next week. The ad- 
dresses by Charles B. Gilbert of Rochester, Henry I’. 
Bailey and Sarah Louise Arnold were highly attrac- 
tive efforts and were greatly appreciated. The 
Hampden County Association was also important. 
The paper of President Hadley of Yale was the 
great event of the session, and this, too, will appear 
in full in the New England Journal of Education 
at an early day. 


AN ACCUSATION, NOT A CONFESSION. 

The World’s Work, peerless among magaz nes, 
made a blunder in its June issue for which there is 
no accounting. It admitted an accusation, baseless, 
indefensible, and cowardly. It permitted it to ap- 
pear anonymously, It allowed it to be styled “A - 
Confession by a City Superintendent,” when it is in 
no sense a confession, but merely an accusation of 
the baser sort. 

Presumably this Mr. Anonymity is a reputable 
city superintendent, and a man who had little ap- 
preciation of the enormity of his misrepresentation. 
What would be thought of a prosecuting attorney 
who in pleading to convict a man should try to 
make the jury and the court believe that his accusa- 
tion was the confession of the prisoner? Does not 
Mr. Anonymity know that no one can confess for 
any one but himself? There are a third of a million 
teachers in America, and no one of them, not even 
Mr. Anonymity, can “confess” for any two of the 
340,000. Few acts are comparable with the effort 
to palm off one’s accusation for another man’s con- 
fession. 

This act would be sufficiently base if it was done 
in a manly fashion. If he stepped out in the high- 
way, face to face, and demanded one’s reputation, 
and gave him a chance to strike back, it would be 
bad enough, but this man does nothing of the kind, 
but plays the part of Jack the Slugger, striking from 
the shrubbery of anonymity. If it is disreputable to 
attack one man in an anonymous article, how much 
worse to attack a whole profession. 

If this city superintendent talks of what he 
knows, it must be that he speaks of the teachers in 
his own city. If it is true of them, it is his busi- 
ness to report them by name to his school board. 
TIas he done it?) Never! A man who attacks others 
anonymously would never have the manliness to re- 
port upon the teachers of his own force. He is 
afraid of losing his position, his salary, his profes- 
sional reputation, and this is a lower depth than that 
to which he accuses others of having fallen. 

Here is a sample of his accusation which he libel- 
louslv styles a confession :— 

“The rank and file of the teaching force from the 
highest to the lowest positions are non-progress've 
and non-studious. Few are close, thoughtful stu- 
dents in anv line of education or of sound scholar- 
ship. This is just as true of a majority of univer- 
sity and college professors as it is of the common 
and graded school teachers. Such a condition can 
only be accounted for on the hypothesis that most 
persons who secure a position as teacher have 


_reached their highest ambition, and are content to 


«pend most of their time in merely holding what 
they have as a way of living out their monotonous 
lives with the least annoyance and friction. They 
are satisfied if they draw their salaries. If they 
read, it is not the quality of reading that develops 
mental power or broadens or deepens the sources of 
knowledge. As much as many do is to read some- 
thing of a fugitive nature in order to pass away the 
time, or, as they say, ‘for recreation.’ Their read- 
ing is chiefly mental dissipation. To keep all the 


teachers of a system in the way of growth, or a con- 
tinuously increasing state of knowledge, is one of 
the greatest problems connected with the profes- 
sion. The dense ignorance displayed by the teach- 
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iy fraternity on many subjects directly connected 
y th their work is something beyond ordinary com: 
prehension, and can be only paralleled by their dis- 
inclination to make even an effort to learn more in 
apy direction of knowledge or culture. 
yorkers are few indeed.” 

Put plainly, he makes these accusations against 
actically all of the teachers:— 

|. Non-progressive. 

Non-studious, 

3. Only ambition is to secure a position. 

|. Content in merely holding it for a living. 

> Content with a monotonous life. 

5. Ambition merely to escape annoyance and 
friction. 
>. Satisfied to draw their salary. 


Earnest 


| 


s. Read nothing that broadens knowledge. 

9. Read nothing that develops mental power. 

10. Only read to pass away time. 

11. Reading is merely dissipation. 

12. Dense ignorance is beyond comprehension. 

13. Have no inclination to learn. 

14. Wholly lacking in earnestness. 

Ilere are fourteen accusations, not of the under: 
paid women, not of some benighted backwoods com- 
munity, but of “the rank and file of the teaching 
force from the ‘highest to the lowest,’’ “as true of a 
majority of the university and college professars as 
it is of the common and graded school teachers.” 

This statement, as a whole, is as false as perdition 
iteelf. If it is true of one-half, or one-third, or one- 
fourth, or one-fifth of the teachers in his city the 
New England Journal of Education will provide the 
teachers of that city with a good pedagogical 
library. 

If he will find any city of which these are true, 
we will present that city with a pedagogical library. 
lor every such teacher that he will name, I will 
name five of which they are not true. 

Non-progressive is an easy charge to make, for 
there is no standard by which to apply it. Teachers 
are as studious as any class in the community that 
is no better paid. The other twelve accusations are 
in every sense less true of teachers than of any 
class of people on the same salary. 

It was Cowper who said: “I would not enter upon 
inv list of friends the man who needlessly puts his 
foot upon a worm.” Now, Mr. Anonymity, will 
you tell us where to place the name of a man who 
needlessly and anonymously stamps his heel upon 
as noble a calling as there is in the world? 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The anthracite coal strike commission has organ- 
ized, with Judge Gray as chairman, and Labor Com- 
iuissioner Wright, named at first as recorder, added 
as a regular member, making it a commission of 
seven instead of six members. ‘The commission is 
now actively engaged in personal investigation of 
conditions in the anthracite fields. Difficulties were 
encountered at the outset. The operators were in- 
clined to object to the attendance of President 
Mitchell in an official capcity as the head of the 
United Mine Workers; and some of ‘the operators in- 
sisted that it was their understanding that the com- 
iission was to investigate, not to arbitrate. A  sec- 
ond perusal 6f the document which they themselves 
had signed conveying the offer of arbitration, should 
have been enough to remove this misunderstanding; 
hut, in any case, the President’s instructions to the 
commission settle its scope beyond question. . The 
resumption of work at the mines has not been com- 
plete, as some of the independent operators have in- 
sisted on their men signing agreements not to dis- 
turb non-union men, and to accept the results of the 
arbitration, which the men have refused to do, on 
the ground that the operators had not bound them- 


selves to abide by the arbitration. 
x 


Events have combined, during the past week, to 
bring the isthmian canal question to the front. 
There was first the report of Attorney-General Knox, 
who has been engaged in investigating the relations 
of the old Panama canal company with the new one, 
and the status of both under the laws of France. 
Ile has reached the conclusion that none of the ob- 


Jections which have been raised to the purchase of 

the Panama canal property on the ground of imper- 

fections of title are well founded, and that the title 

which the United States woukd acquire if it pur- 

chased the property under the forty million dollar 

offer submitted last spring would be entirely valid. 
* 

This report removed one of the most serious ob- 
stacles to the canal enterprise. But it was followed 
by an incident far less encouraging,—the reply of 
the Colombian government to the proposition made 
by the United States. From this it appears that 
Colombia is dissatisfied with the amount of the im- 
mediate payment which the United States was to 
make under the terms of the protocol which was 
submitted as the basis of a treaty. She wants at 
least ten million dollars instead of the seven million 
offered; and further, she is not content to wait four- 
teen years for the first payment of rental on a basis 
then to be agreed upon, but wants it to begin at once 
at the rate of $600,000 a year. There are difficul- 
ties, also, as was anticipated, over the question of 
sovereignty over the strip of territory across which 
the canal must be built. 

* * * 

The Colombian government is desperately in need 
of money, to make good some of the losses resulting 
from the long and harrassing insurrection; and it 
seems to have been so impressed by the plethoric 
condition of the United States treasury as to imag- 
ine that it can dictate its own financial terms. 
This might be the case, if the Panama route were 
the only one; but the President has discretion, under 
the Spooner Act, to cut. short negotiations with 
Colombia, if that country is disposed to be extor- 
tionate, and revert to the Nicaragua route. As for 
the Colombian insurrection, that seems to be in a 
state of collapse. General Uribe-Uribe, who was 
the life and brains of the movement, has been forced 
to surrender with most of his force and large quan- 
tities of arms and ammunition. The end of this 
war, which now seems to be in sight, should have a 
favorable influence upon the negotiations. 

* * 

The death of Representative Russel], of Connecti- 
cut, removes from the House one of its most indus- 
trious and useful members, who by special study in 
connection with his work upon the Ways and Means 
committee had come to be regarded as an expert 
upon tariff questions. Mr. Russell was serving his 
eighth term in the House, and had just been re- 
nominated. It illustrates the shifting character of 
representation in Congress that, although Mr. Rus- 
sell was only fifty years old, he was a veteran in point 
of service. None of the present New England mem- 
bers had served so long as he; and there are only 
five other men in the total membership of the House 
who have served longer than he. These are Repre- 
sentatives Grosvenor, of Ohio, Hitt and Hopkins, of 
Illinois, McRae, of Arkansas, and Richardson, of 
Tennessee. All five live in towns or small cities. 
As has been before remarked in this column, the 
large cities rarely give their representatives time to 
become really useful. 

* * * 

If imitation is, as the old adage declares, the sin- 
cerest. flattery, Americans should take more than 
ordinary interest in the effort which Premier Combes 
of France is making to emulate President Roosevelt 
by settling the coal strike. Unlike President Roose- 
velt, the French premier is acting at the direct sug- 
gestion of the Chamber of Deputies, a resolution 
urging him to take the initiative having been adopted 
by a vote of 375 to 164. In the debate which led 
up to this action, the success of President Roose- 
velt’s intervention -was urged as a_ precedent. 
Premier Combes seems to be meeting with some suc- 
cess in bringing the contestants together, but his 
task is not an easy one. 

* 

It appears, from the annual report of the, com- 
missioner of immigration, that the Italians who ar- 
rived in the United States during the last fiseal 
vear were more in number than the residents of 
Venice, and one-third as many as live in Rome. 
Enough Austro-Hungarians landed to make a city 
larger than’ Providence or St. Paul. The Russian 


contributions to our population last year would fill 
a city like New Haven or Fall River. From these 
three stocks together there came enough immigrants 
to make a population not much smaller than that of 
Baltimore. This graphic statement indicates the 
character of the immigrants from whom our popula- 
tion at the present time is being mostly recruited. 
The total immigration was 730,798, an increase of 
167,930 over the preceding year. 
* * * 

The Irish members of Parliament accomplished 
the chief end which they had in view by foteing Mr. 
Balfour to assign a day for the discussion of the 
Irish question, and then, having availed themselves 
of this opportunity for a vigorous presentation of 
their cause, they proceeded to absent themselves in a 
body, and have gone back to Ireland, leaving the 
House to make tits slow way as it pleases through 
the Education bill. This abstention of an entire 
party from the sittings of Parliament is something 
new in British politics; but the Irish members could 
not have chosen a more dramatic method of express- 
ing their indifference to other questions so long as 
the grievances of Irish tenants receive no attention. 


[ Continued from page 299. ] 


agricultural implements, steel rails, cutlery, sewing 
machines, bicycles, kegs of wire nails, casks with 
iron hoops, and cotton bales made snug with iron 
bands. 

ON A RAILWAY JOURNEY. 

The parallel lines of steel rails stretch away for 
hundreds of miles along which there speeds the iron 
horse with almost incredible velocity and remarkable 
safety. The locomotive is a creation of iron. Other 
metals are only its ornaments; iron is its strength. 
If the freight cars of the. United States were made 
up into one train, it would be 8,000 miles long, and 
would require 37,000 engines to pull it. If there 
are 1,400,000 freight cars, and eight wheels to a car, 
there would be 11,200,000 wheels. Iron spikes and 
fish-plates keep the rails in place; and, beside, there 
are switch bars, and semaphores, and telegraph 
wires, and many more things to make up the modern 
railway equipment. * 

DOWN IN THE MINES. 

The great stationary engine lets down ‘the ,cage, 
and at the bottom of the shaft is found a diminutive 
railroad on which cars of ore or coal are drawn by 
iron-shod mules. There are steam drills to bore the 
seams, and miners’ picks and shovels to loosen and 
handle the product. And when the day is ended, 
great steel cables lift the cage full of weary miners 
to the surface again. 

WITH THE CONTRACTORS. 

It is a great building they are constructing to-day, 
and the massive frame is a system of steel columns 
and girders held together by bolts and rivets, the 
steel skeleton to be afterwards enclosed by rows of 
brick or stone. Or it is a great bridge, like the new 
Zast River bridge at New York, the largest suspen- 
sion bridge in the world, 7,200 feet long. It has six 
railroad tracks, two twenty-foot carriage ways, two 
walks for foot passengers, and two bicycle pathways. 
And the giant cables that are to carry the tremend- 
ous strain, four of them, are each made up of 10,434 
wires. It is calculated that they will stand four 
times the strain that can ever be put upon them. 
And this colossal iron and steel structure is to cost 
New York $8,000,000. 

But despair seizes one at the thought of recalling 
the myriad uses to which iron is put in these modern 
days. Space forbids us a visit to the mills with 
their looms, the edge-tool factory, the Springfield 
arsenal, the hardware store, the blacksmith shop, 
the foundry, and a score of other interesting places. 

One regrets passing by the carpenter’s chisel, and 
the lumberman’s cant-hook; the barber’s razor, and 
the boy’s jack-knife; the infantry’s musket, and the 
artillery’s cannon; the shepherd’s shears, and the 
housewife’s. scissors; the whaler’s harpoon, and the 
fisherman’s fish-hook. 

If we do not stop soon, old Father Time may ruth- 
lessly cut us down with his scythe. 

But just to have the last word: Tron has its uses! 
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single occupant tossing up and down‘on the winter 
waves. As night comes on, the man slowly rows 
home. 

Stanza V.—‘“Shining sand.” Note epithet. Is 
it correct? Why? “Wandering” is further de- 
scribed by “follow each other.” They go aimlessly, 
but still homeward. They do not follow the bells. 
They belong to Lynn. ‘The sound of bells indicated 
nightfall. 

Stanza VI.—“Distant lighthouse hears.” Per- 
sonification. It cannot ring, so it shows.a red light. 
“Flaming signal.” _—Criticise. “Watchword.” 
What is it? Why “passed on”? 

Stanza VII.—“Darkening coast.” Why “darken- 
ing’? Explain “tumultuous.” Adaptation of 
sound to sense in term “surges.” “Clap hands.” 
Personification of waves. Fine picture. 

Stanza VITI.—“Shuddering sea.” Alliteration. 
Fine epithet. What are “incantations”? Why 
may the moon be called “spectral”? 

Stanza IX.—Why “startled”? Who was the 
“weird woman of Endor’? Why “weird”? Fine 
effect-of “cry aloud and then are still.” 

Viewing it as a whole, the poem is changeful. 
First, a peaceful sound of floating bell notes heard 
in the twilight, and noted by a fisherman. We 
come in shore with him and see the cattle on the 
beach (still peaceful). Lighthouse lamp flares out 
red. Darkness and rise of the breakers. As the 
coast darkens, the sea claps its hands. Finally, the 
“spectral moon” silences the bell. 


AN INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 


BY M. HENRIETTA EVE. 


A pleasant device for interesting a class in geog- 
raphy, is to propose an “International Congress.” 

Choose some subject for discussion. Write on 
slips of paper the names of various countries em- 
braced in the recent course of study. Distribute 
these among the pupils, charging each to consider 
himself a delegate of the country named. He is ex- 
pected to have ready some information, oral or writ- 
ten, relating to the matter under consideration. 

Be careful to elect a chairman equal to an emer- 
gency; or the teacher may take the position. A sec- 
retary will also be needed, to prepare and read the 
roll of the nations supposed to have accepted the in- 
vitation to the convention. 

The result may be somewhat as follows:— 

Chairman.—The secretary will call the roll, (Dele- 
gates respond.) 

Chairman.—We greet you with joy. We rejoice to 
show you our prosperous land, and we are glad to learn 
of yours. 

French Delegate.—I am sure I voice the sentiment of 
all present when I say that we thank you for your greet- 
ing, and rejoice to be with you. Is that so, friends? 
(Many voices: Aye!) 

Chairman.—The secretary will announce the subject 
under consideration to-day. 

Secretary.—“Our Exports.” 

Chairman.—The meeting is open for discussion. 

English Delegate-——We are eager to tell of the rich 
lands we represent. The vastness of our exports is 
mainly due to the extent and variety of our manufac- 
tures, in which we excel all other countries. Is that too 
proud a boast? 

United States Delegate—No; we are too proud of our 
land for jealousy, Rather would we seek to arouse a 
generous emulation among the nations. 

English Delegate.—I need not have doubted this. It 
would weary you to read statistics of our cotton goods, 
woollens, linens, and iron ware. 

United States Delegate—To what do you attribute 
this success? 

English Delegate.—The abundance of coal and iron 
given us by Nature is perhaps as important a factor as 
our own skill or industry. 

United States Delegate—Do you export pig-iron? 

English Delegate.—We prefer to export articles made 
from it. Over 300 tons of steel are annually used in the 
manufacture of pens alone. 

United States Delegate——You consider coal also as 
among your valuable products. 

English Delegate——I do. Its indirect value is almost 
beyond computation, 

United States Delegate.—In what way? Please ex- 
plain, 

English Delegate-—Many estimate that Great Britain 


in nine days can raise coal enough to make a pile as 
large as the great pyramid of Egypt. That one pound 
of coal can accomplish as much work in an hour as ten 


men in a day. 

United States Delegate.—I see. 

English Delegate.—Now, as this coal is used mainly by 
our own people, can you wonder at the effect on our 
manufactures? Or that these manufactures should lead 
to exports sufficient to enrich the nation? (Bell rings.) 

English Delegate.—My time is up. In the three min- 
utes of grace, put me on record as charging the nations 
to develop to the utmost all natural advantages. Then, 
as far as practicable, use the raw material at home. 
Export pens, knives, steel rails rather than iron; cotton 
goods rather than cotton. , 

French Delegate—Our commerce and manufactures 
are vast, though not equal to those of England. We 
yield the palm in quantity, but would challenge com- 
parison with any in quality. 

United States Delegate——What do you consider your 
chief exports? 

French Delegate.-Your people like object lessons, I 
have taken the liberty of placing on the table some queer 
little packages and a few larger ones. We boast that 
our people can make anything well, from a ship to a 
lady’s hat. 

United States Delegate-—We know ‘that to be true, 

French Delegate.—Thank you. I can show only the 
little things,—fruit, candies, ribbons, gloves, and such 
like trifies. I beg that each delegate will accept a sou- 
venir at the close of the session, if only for the love of 
our “Beautiful France.” (Applause.) 

Chairman.—We accept in loving friendship the gifts 
of “Fair France,” doubly welcome through the hands of 
her courteous delegate. 

United States Delégate—I move we tender our 
thanks and best greetings. 

Second United States Delegate.—I second the motion, 

Chairman.—Is this the voice of the meeting? (Many 
voices: It is.) 

Chairman.—The motion is carried. 

German Delegate.—I acknowledge I am proud of our 
“Fatherland.” Time would fail to tell of cur wool and 
linen, our grain and varied minerals. I hold a specimen 
of amber, cast up by the waves of the Baltic. Yet I 
have chosen as my souvenir to our brother delegates a 
book to each from the recent book fair at Leipsic, where 
we sell annually $8,000,000 worth, 

Chairman.—We accept with cordial thanks this gift, 


worthy of book-loving Germany. 


Australian Delegate-——Many queer things I could tell 
of, but the scope of the discussion limits me to exports. 
So I will briefly call attention to our gold and wool. 

Delegate from Brazil.—The congress will be treated at 
the close of to-day’s session to coffee from Rio. The 
India rubber satchel, in the hands of one of your obliging 
assistants, contains specimens of our sugar, spices, nuts, 
cotton, indigo, and tapioca. I will thank you, also, be- 
iween the sessions, to examine the diamonds, emeralds, 
and other jewels in this little box. 

Chairman.—We will do so gladly. And we will drink 
to the prosperity of Brazil in that coffee. 

Our time is nearly exhausted, Is there nothing in this 
land, so vast and so beautiful, that our delegates care 
to name? 

(The United States delegates spring eagerly to their 
feet.) 

Chairman.—The member from Boston has the floor. 

Boston Delegate-—We were simply biding our time, 
mindful of the courtesy always extended by our people 
to the “stranger within the gates.” (Many voices: Let 
us hear from you.) 

Boston Delegate.—We, too, have an object lesson _it in 
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prospect. You are the guests of the nation. At the ad- 
journment of congress, a chartered car will stand in 
readiness. We invite you to join us in an excursion ar- 
ranged to show you our leading exports. 

Chairman.—Friends, you hear the invitation. Do you 
care to examine our cotton, breadstuffs, and provisions 
of various kinds,—our tobacco, petroleum, and precious 
metals? Will you go with us and see a nation that “re- 
joiceth as a strong man to run a race’? 
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LITERATURE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


II. Literature Texts. 


Rolfe’s Students’ Series. Fally annotated. 


4 Park St., Boston. 


I. Beginnings in Literaince. 


The Hiawatha Primer. By, Frorence bev - 40 cents. 
The Book of Nature Myths. By Frorence dene 45 cents. 


11 volumes. Each, 75 cents. To teachers.. 538 cents. 


The Riverside Literature Series. With brief notes. 173 volumes. ......... eh 15 to 15 cents. 
Modern Classics. Without notes. 34 volumes. 40 cents. 
American Poems and American Prose. 2 volumes. Each ........cececceccceccceccuce $1.00. 
Masterpieces of American, British, Latin, and Greek Literature. 4 volumes. Each. $1.00. 
III. Books about Literature. 
Botta’s Handbook of Universal $2.00 
Richardson’s Primer of American cece 35 cents 


NOVEMBER ‘PUBLICATIONS. 


Simonds’ Student’s History of English Literature............................. urtnveat $1.25. 
Perry’s Study of Prose Fiction........... 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 
85 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY TEXT-BOOKS READY NOVEMBER 


A History of the Middle Ages. By DANA C. MUNRO, A.M., University of Pennsylvania. 


In view of the greater interest now taken in the social life of our ancestors, this book is particularly desirable 
for the reason that it gives special attention to the development of civilization in the period treated. 


A History of Modern Europe. By MERRICK WHITCOMB, Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania. 


Sixty sections, each presenting a topic and material for one class exercise. 


modern and contemporary history. 


About an equal division between 


( The companion book to Prof. Munro’s History of the Middle Ages. The two can be obtained in one volume or separately.) 


The Life of the Ancient Greekks. surton GULIcK, Ph. D., Harvard University. 


The manners, customs, civic and reli 


set forth in this book. 


D. 


New York 


Boston 


gious functions, — in short, the daily life of the Greeks is most interestingly 
It is closely correlated with the “Anabasis,” and superbly illustrated. 


APPLETON COMPANY 


Chicago 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 
AN INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

By Grove Karl Gilbert and Albert Perry Brigham. 

New York: D, Appleton & Co. Iliustrated. Tiwen-. 

tieth Century Series. 380 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

Although these authors are scientists they have mag- 
nified their qualifications as teachers in the making of 
this hook. Their authority is not to be questioned, 
while their superior skill pedagogically is praised. 
Rarely has any book been issued that was so good an 
introduction to the spirit and method of science, 

The treatment is concrete rather than abstract or 
theoretical, Each subject opens with a type case in the 
description of which the terminology is called forth. 
Other examples follow until the principles are fully il- 
lustrated. Under volcanoes, for instance, Vesuvius 
starts off the chapter with a graphic description and 
beautiful illustration; then follow the various kinds of 
voleanoes from different parts of the globe, until the 
whole subject is fully considered. The illustrations, 
maps, and charts are as beautiful as they are service- 
able. The letter press is far above the ordinary text- 
book, even in geography. There is a teacher’s pamphlet 
accompanying it. All in all, it is a remarkably attrac- 
tive and valuable book. 

OLD ENGLISH BALLADS. Edited by James P. Kinard. 

Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co, 

Some boys look on the literary part of their school 
course as time wasted, and poetry especially they scorn 
as unpractical. These are the very pupils to whom 
should be given Dr. Kinard’s edition of Old English 
Ballads. In the ballad literature there is a conciseness, 
a simplicity and strength mingled with fire, that ap- 
peals to rudimentary instincts and leads on to the en- 
joyment of more complicated emotions. The develop- 
ment of child nature parallels racial development, and 
our primitive poetry is an heritage to be cherished as a 
joy in itself and a foretaste of things beyond, 
ATHALIE. With Introduction and Notes. By F. C. 

de Sumichrast. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

192 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

“Athalie” is published in Macmillan’s series of 
“French Classics for School and College Use.” Profes- 
sor de Sumichrast’s work in editing, like his work in 
college, is essentially literary. It is the Athalie of 
Racine that we yet in his text and notes, and especially 
in his Introduction and preface. He says in the latter 
that his object in making the edition is to present it to 
teachers and students a living play. Professor de 
Sumichrast could do no less, for besidés his literary in- 
stinet, always true, he puts into his pages his own love 
for Racine and his own conception of the power of 
Racine’s work, 


one 
THE EVE OF ST. AGNES: KEATS. Edited by Katha- 
rine Lee Bates. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

The short introduction to this little book is a straight- 
forward and truly sympathetic life of Keats. Instead of 
the funereal gloom with which most often men speak 
the bright youth’s name, there is the impress of a truer 
insight that realizes the poet has within himself a refuge 
from untoward circumstance. Following it come ap- 
preciations from those who have loved “the poet’s poet,” 
and then his own sweet fancies caught in the mesh of 
song. There is an atmosphere about the little volume 
that makes one grateful to the editor, and recails 
Browning’s line: — 

“God uses us to help each other so, 
Lending our minds out,” 


SELECT ORATIONS AND LETTERS OF CICERO. 
(Allen and Greenough’s Edition.) Revised by J. B. 
Greenough and G. L, Kittredge, with a special vocabu- 
lary by J. B. Greenough. Boston: Ginn & Co. 226 pp. 
Price, $1.45. 

This new edition of Cicero is just from the press. 
We have already had the pleasure of commending the 
revised edition cf the original Cicero of Allen and Green- 
ough, which made that ever valuable work the leading 
Cicero for schools. This new revision is not a revision 
in the sense of »verhauling and remaking that com- 
paratively recent edition, but of reconstructing from it a 


new Cicero to stand beside it, to offer a choice of mate- 
rial in the preparatory reading of Cicero. There has 
been a trend, during the last half-dozen years since the 
other edition appeared, to the reading of literary corre- 
spondence. This movement, which has reacted upon 
the reading and studying of modern languages, has in- 
fluenced the classics as well. We have had already the 
letters of Caesar, and the letters of Cicero as an aside 
in the regular preparatory routine. Professors Green- 
ough and Kittredge have made Cicero’s letters a special 
feature of this edition, omitting several orations to give 
them place. These letters are carefully selected and 
arranged chronologically, They offer a-study of style 
,a8 in contrast to the style of the orations, and more 
especially are they valuable study of Cicero’s character 
and Cicero’s Rome. They include one letter from Pom- 
pey, and one from Caesar, te Cicero. All quantities in the 

Orations, and in the Letters, are marked. This is a new 

feature. There are several new maps; one that is of 

great value is a new plan of the Forum, showing the 

Comitium, the Basilica Aemilia, the lake and sanctuary 

of Saturna, and other important discoveries excavated 

in 1899. Professor Greenough has added a very com- 
plete revised vocabulary, and the notes are full and 
adequate. 

GLIMPSES OF CALIFORNIA AND THE MISSiUNS. 
By Helen Hunt Jackson. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. 37 Illustrations by Henry Sandham. 12mo. 
Decorated cloth. Price, $1.50. 

Mrs. Jackson knew California well. Out of that ac- 
quaintance came her famous romance, ‘‘Ramona.” She 
was an interested visitor of the old Franciscan missions, 
and a student and friend of the Mission Indians; so one 
may trust the accuracy of her descriptions of these 
scenes and people, such as are found in this new volume. 
Mr. Sandham was her companion in one of her Cali- 
fornia trips, and illustrates what the author makes 
vivid by her pen. A visitor to Southern California can- 
not do better than to take a copy of this volume along, 
as it will aid to more efficient sight-seeing. 


THE MORSE READERS. New Century Series, By 
Ella M. Powers and Thomas M. Balliet. First Book, 
cloth, illustrated in color, 140 pp., price, 21 cents. 
Second Book, cloth, illustrated in color, 170 pp., price, 
30 cents. New York: The Morse Company. 

Dr. Balliet is easily among the léaders in educational 
methods.and principles. He is a master of the literature 
of education, and is one of the most skillful superintend- 
ents, Miss Powers is well known as a tactful and grace- 
ful writer for teachers and children. The two make 
an exceptionally interesting combination of talent in 
book-making. 

The lessons are mostly from reproductions of master- 
pieces or from myths, fairy ta'es, and fables. A strong 
feature of the First Book is the fact that scarcely a sen- 
tence runs over a line. As a rule, each line is.a simple, 


clear, interesting sentence which says something. There 
is an idea in each sentence, and it is interesting. 

The grading from page to page is remarkably well 
done, so that progress is so gradual as not to be difficult 
at any. point. Notwithstanding the abundance of pic- 
tures, there is an unusual amount of reading matter. 
With one or two exceptions, the reading is not chopped 
up or otherwise multilated by picuures. The reading is 
as a rule either a half-page or a full-page of clear type. 

Book Two has longer sentences and more poetry, but 
it retains the reproduction of masterpieces of art and the 
clean page of type. Some of the full-page pictures of 
Book Two are exceptionally beautiful. The books are 
well made as to paper, type, and binding. 


JUST SO STORIES. By Rudyard Kipling. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. : 
Everybody, little and big, finds Kipling’s Just So 

stories fascinating, and this fine large edition, with the 
author’s own illustrations and explanatory notes, is a 
delightful one. They are all here, the Little ’Stute Fish, 
the Elephant’s Child, the Cat that walked by h.mself 
in the Wild Woods waving his wild tail—and all tne 
other wonderful animals that both children and grown- 
ups enjoy. It is a seasonable publication and one hopes 
many a child will have the satisfaction of welcoming it 
on Christmas morning. 


A MISTRESS OF MANY MOODS. Translated from the 
French of Andre Theuriet by Charlotte B. Rogers. 
New York: The Abbey Press. Price, 50 cents. 

While adhering closely to the style of the author, 
Miss Rogers has made a remarkably graceful piece of 
work, clean and charming in character. The story 
holds the interest of the reader from beginning to end, 
portraying rural life and French traits in a clean man- 
ner that appeals to all lovers of good literature. The 
book is well worth reading. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“ Pickett’s Gap.” By Homer Greene. Price, $1 25.——** Religion as 
a Credible Doctrine.” By W. H. Mallock. Price, $3.00,——** Stories of 
California.” By Ella M. Sexton.—‘ The Teaching ot English.” By 


Percival Chubb. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

‘* Patience or Bunthorne’s Bride.” By W.S. Gilbert. Price, $1.00. 
—__“The Succe-r of Mark Wingate.” By Una L, Silberrard. Price, 
150.—*Cap’n Titus.”” By Clay Emery. Price, $1.00.——"‘ A Plea 
for Hardy Plants.” by J. W. Elliott. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co. 

-«“The Homelv Virtues.” By Ian Maclaren. Price, $'.00,—“A 
Short History of Music.” By Alfred Untersteiner .Price, $12. ONew 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

“TIntroducecién ala Leugna.” By H. M. and P. J. Des Gareunes. 


Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
“The Woman’s Manual of Law.” By Mary A. Greene. Price, $1.50. 


New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 
“American Literature in Its Colonial and National Pertods.” { 
Lorenzo Seirs.—'‘Journeys — Translated Ly K. P. 
ormley. Boston: Little, Brown 

Wepilly Whisker. By T. Montgomery. Price, $1.00,—*“ Ani- 
mal Life.’ By Elizabeth May. Price, $1.25 -——“Timothy and His 
Friends.” By Mary E Ireland. Price, $1.00.—“The Yellow Violin. 

By M. A. Denison. Price, 1.00. New York: The Saalfield Pubiish- 


ing Company. 


CROWELL’S 
Handy Volume Classics 


POCKET EDITION FOR SCHOOL USE 


110 Volumes 
18mo. 


Cloth 


List Price, 385c. 
Price to Schools, 
28 cents ... use. 


with them. 


Send for Catalogue 
and Sample Volumes 


A School Principal’s Opinion : 
“TI am pleased to say we are highly satisfied 


bined make these volumes almost ideal for class 
Kindly send mea copy of your catalogue 
so that I may learn what other volumes you pub- 
lish in the same series.” 


Typography, binding, paper com- 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 


426--428 West Broadway 
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A Cooling 


TONIC 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
quenches abnormal thirst, re- 
pairs weak nerves, improves 
appetite, promotes digestion, 
ph the brain, overcomes 
exhaustion, and increases the 
capacity for hard mental and 
labor. Insist on 


ving 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Horsford’s name on every Genutne package. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading .are solicited from schoo) author- 
ities in every state 1n the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


November 7: Norfolk County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Tremont Temple, 
Boston. 

November 7: Hampshire County Teach- 
ers’ Association, Northampton, Mass. 
President, Alfred B. Morrill, Easthampton. 


November 14: New England Association 
of School Superintendents, Boston; A. 
J. Jacoby, Milton, Mass., secretary. 


November 15: Morris County (N. J.) 
Teachers’ Association, Boonton; A. F. 
Stauffer, Madison, president. 


November 19-21: Town and City Superin- 
tendents’ Indiana State Association, 
Indianapolis. 


November 20-22: Northern California 
Teachers’ Association, Redding. 


November 20-27: Southeastern Minnesota 
Educational Association, Red Wing. 


November 27-28: Southwest Kansas 
Teachers’ Association, Kinsley. 


November 27-29: Central Kansas Teach- 
ers’ Association, Hutchinson. 


November 28-29: Eastern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Marietta. 

Movember 28-29: Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools, Baltimore. 
Md. 

November 28-29: Massachusetts Teacfers’ 
Association, Tremont Temple, Boston; 
Superintendent wt. P. Nash, Holyoke, 
secretary. 

November 28-29: Western Missouri 
Teachers’ Association, Marshall. 

Nevember 28-29: Southwest Nebraska 
Educational Association, Cambridge. 

November 28-30: Ohio State Teachers’ 
Association, Findlay. 

December 22-23-24: Maine tate Teachers’ 
Association, Waterville. 

December 22-24: Colorado State Teachers’ 
Association, Colorado Springs. 

December 29: Wisconsin State Superin- 
tendents of County Schools Association, 
Milwaukee. 

December 29-31: 
Association, Indianapolis; 
Peak, chairman, Princeton. 

December 29-31: Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee. 

December 29-30-31: Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Topeka. 

December 29-30-31: Association of Ameri- 
can Universities, Columbia University, 
New York. 

December 29-January 3: California Teach- 
ers’ Association, Los Angeles. 

December 31-January 2: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 

February, 1903: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Cincinnati, O. 

February 5-6-7: Hesperia (Mich.) Educa- 
tional-Granger Union Meeting. 

July 6-10: N. E. A,, Boston. 


Indiana State Teachers’ 
Charles N, 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

ORONO. An organization of the teach- 
ers in the public schools of Orono, for the 
purpese of holding meetings benefic‘al to 
teachers, was perfected last week in that 
town, and the following officers were 
chosen: President, Superintendent of 
Schools Samuel Libbey; secretary, Mirs 
M. E. Sullivan, teacher of primary school 
No. 5: and an executive committee, con- 
sisting of N. R. Smith, principal cf the 
high school, Miss N. A. Colburn, teacher 
of the grammar school, grade 5, and Miss 
M. C. Marsh, teacher of primary school 
No. $, with whom are associated the presi- 
dent and the secretary as menibers ex- 
officio. Meetings are held semi-monthly 
in the high school room. 

CHARLESTON, The next meeting of 
the West Penobscot Teachers’ Association 
will be held at Charleston November 3 in 
Assembly hall, Higgins Classical Insti- 
tute. There will be morning, afternoon, 
and evening sessions. The officers of the 
association are: President, F. E. Russell 
Corinth. vice-president, W. M. Oakman, 
Corinth: secretary and treasurer, Miss 
Jessie Megquier, Corinth; executive com- 
mittee, Mrs. M. C. Abbee, Exeter, H. W. 
Foss, Charleston, Elmer Eddy, Ccrinth, 
W. B. Smith, Levant, A. E, Burton, Co- 
rinna. The principal subjects to be dis- 
cussed will be grammar and geography. 
The principal speakers will be State 
Superintendent W. W.. Stetson and Prin- 
cipal A. F. Richardson, Castine. The 
meeting will begin at 10.30 a. m. 

AUBURN. Charles S. Haskell, a native 
of Auburn, and graduate of Bates College, 
class of ’81, has been elected as a distr'ct 
superintendent of schools in New York 
City, at a salary of $5,000 per annum. He 
is at present principal of public school 
No. £, Brooklyn, also principal of the 
Evening High School for Men. Mr. Has- 
kell has been in Brooklyn five years, hav- 
ing formerly been principal of the high 
school of Jersey City. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The county institutes this autumn have 
been by far the best in the history cf the 
state. State Superintendent Folsom has 
been devoting himself to this phase of the 
work with exceptional vigor. Among 
his ablest lecturers are J. E. Klock of the 
state normal school at Plymouth, Super- 
intendent George H. Whitcher of Dur- 
ham, Superintendent Charles W. Bick- 
ford of Manchester, Professor Clarence 
Moores Weed of the State College, and 
Professor Horne of Dartmouth College. 

TILTON. The New Hampshire Asso- 
ciation of Academy Teachers will hold its 
annual session at Tilton Seminary Friday 
and Saturday, November 14 and 15. 
A program of exceptional interest has 
been prepared, and a full attendance is 
expected. TeacHers in both private and 
public schools are cordially invited to be 
present and to participate in the discus- 
sions. Reduced rates for board and spe- 
cial railroad fares are offered. For 
further information, address Henry W. 
Brown, Literary Institution, New Hamp- 
ton, N. H. 

NEW HAMPTON. Miss Blanche Cole 
of Lebanon, a graduate of Mt. Holyoke 
College, has been engaged to teach in the 
New Hampton Literary Inetitution. 


HANOVER. The course of lectures in 
the Tuck School of Administration and 
Finance has been partly arranged, and 
will include prominent speakers from dif- 
ferent sections of the country. Ulysses 
TD). Eddy of New York is to begin the se- 
ries, taking for his subject, ‘South 
America.’””’ Mr. Eddy has been in South 
America for a long time, and is able to 
speak from experience on the practical 
side of shipping in that continent. The 
next speaker of the series will be Emil S. 
Fischer of New York, who will talk on 
“Foreign Exchange.” He will take his 
subject matter from documents and 
forms to illustrate his statements. He 
has spent several years in China and 
Japan, and was once connected with the 
Shanghai bank, later being the foreign ex- 
change manager of a large trust company 
of New York. He is an Austrian by 
birth, and is well versed in the foreign 
side of commerce, The list is not yet 
complete, but it is thought probable that 
Walter J. Travis, an expert in golf, will 
be one of the lecturers. Mr. Travis is 
also an expert in Australasian trade. 
Six lectures are to be given in November 
and December on stock exchange methods 
by Sumner B. Pearmain of the Boston 

_ Stock exchange. Joseph A. DeBoer, ‘84, 
will give a series of lectures on “The 
Theory and Practice of Life Insurance.” 
Mr. DeBoer is president of a large life 
insurance company of Montpelier, Vt. 
During.the year lectures will be delivered 


by Frank S. Streeter, ’74, of Concord, who 
is one of the college trustees, and by 
James S. Eaton, honorary, °94, who is 
statistician of the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Company. Mr. Streeter will speak cn 
“Corperation Law and Administration,” 
and Mr. Eaton on “Railroad Methods and 
Administration.” «Dr. H. S. Person is 
conducting courses in commercial geog- 
raphy and statistics for the first and sec- 
ond year men in the Tuck school. Dr. 
Person came from the University of 
Michigan last year, and entered at once 
the faculty of the school here. <A com- 
mercial museum is to cecupy the third 
floor of the new building, and Dr. Person 
is already collecting material for the de- 
partment, thus far being eminently suc- 
cessful. Edward P. Comins, public ac- 
countant of Boston, is in charge of a 
course in accounting and auditing, which 
will be continued in December. Marshall 
P. Thompson, who has been giving 
courses in international law, will add a 
course on bankruptcy this year. Professor 
Holden is to resume his lectures on mate- 
rials cf construction and motors, and Dr. 
George T. Moore of the United States de- 
partment of agriculture, formerly an in- 
structor at Dartmouth, will lecture on 
“Economic Botany.” ‘These lectures form 
a part of a series of lectures on the mate- 
rials of commerce. Professor Bartlett has 
already given ten lectures on “Economic 
Chemistry,” and Dr. C. H, Richardson 
five on “Economic Mineralogy.”——W. 
H. Murray, Dartmouth, ’02, has returned 
from a summer spent at Paris. He will 
devote his time to work with the Tuck 
school men in French composition and 
conversation, having worked with this 
end in view. The school is in a tlourish- 
ing condition, and promises to be of wide 
influence in the character of men it turns 


out. The new officers of the Orpheus 
Club, the college musical organization, 
are: President, H. M. Hess, ‘02; vice- 
president, E. K. Burbeck, ’03; secretary 


and treasurer, R. R. Root, '05; librarian, 
A. L. Will, ’04; executive committee, Pro- 
fessor C. H, Morse, A. Kar] Skinner, ’03, 
W. H. Knibbs, Jr., 05, the president, vice- 
president, secretary and treasurer, and li- 
brarian. 


VERMONT. 


PROCTOR. A university club of nearly 
thirty members, consisting of men hold- 
ing degrees from colleges and universi- 
ties, has just been formed in Proctor. 
The officers of the organization are: 
President, Rev. G. W. C. Hill, Brown, 92; 
vice-president, W. P. Abbott, Dartmouth, 
"93; executive committee, A. C. Freeborn, 
Cornell, °95, J. B. Kidder, University of 
Vermont, ’96, F. C. Partridge, Amherst, 
‘82. The first meeting, held Friday even- 
ing, October 17, consisted of a banquet, 
during which short speeches were made 
in favor of the organization. After the 
banquet, the club-was addressed by Pro- 
fessor Theodore Henckles of Middlebury 
College, who was the guest of the even- 
ing, upon “The German Schoo!s and Ger- 
man System of Education.” The follow- 
ing colleges are represented in the club: 
Amherst, Brown, Cornell, Dartmouth, 
Harvard, Lehigh, Middlebury, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, University 
of Munich, University of Vermont. 


MIDDLEBURY. The forty-sixth an- 
nual meeting of the Association of Col- 
leges of New England opened here Qcto- 
ber 30, with the following presidents and 
delegates of the various institutions pres- 
ent: Harvard, President Eliot and Profes- 
sor Houlbert; Yale, President Hadley and 
Professor Peck; Brown, President Faunce 
and Professor Munroe; Williams, PresI- 
dent Hopkins and Professor Goodrich; 
Amherst, President Harris and Professor 
Olds; Trinity, President Smith and Pro- 
fessor Johnson; Wesleyan, President 
taymond and Professor Patron; Dart- 
mouth, President Tucker and Professor 
Winthers; Tufts, President Capen and 
Professor Shipman; Boston, Dean Hunt- 
ington and Professor Black: Bowdoin, 
President Hyde and Dr. Little; Clark, 
President Hall and Professor Story; Uni- 
versity of Vermont, President BRuckham 
and Professor Jones; Middlebury College, 
President Brainard and Professor Wright. 
The visiting gentlemen were given a re- 
ception at the college in the evening. 

MORRISVILLE. Principal W. A. 
Beebe has been appointed examiner of 
teachers in Lamoille county, in place of 
Principal Ingals, resigned. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


BOSTON. The New England Confer- 
ence of Educational Workers will hold its 
annual meeting in Lorimer hall, Tremont 
Temple, Boston, on November 8, at 9.45 
o’clock a.m. After the transaction of the 
usual business, the committee on general 
education, Edwin F. Kimball, chairman, 
will present the following program: Ad- 


SUPERINTENDENTS ! 


Is the ventilation of your schoolrooms sat- 
isfactory ? If not, write us. Demonstration 
free, Satisfaction guaranteed. We refer to 
leading colleges and schools of New England. 


THE PROVIDENCE IDEAL VENTILATOR CO., 
54 No. Main St., Providence, R. I. 


GYMNASTIC GAMES. 


AND FIFTY 


Compiled by a Committee from the 
Alumni of the Boston 
Normal School of Gymnastics. 


This collection contains games suitable for all 
grades in pub ie and private schools and in gymna- 
siums, Price, $1.00; by post, $1.10. Address 


BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS, 
97 Huntington Avenue. 


WANTED: 


Three more men to learn our 


business, so that they may go 


into business for themselves. 


Address 
H. J. BABCOCK & CO., 
170 Summer St., 


Boston, Mass. 


dress, “Geography the Child’s 
Standpoint,”’ Charles F. King, master of 
the Dearborn school, Boston; address, 
“The Life Side of Geography Work,” Pro- 
fessor Richard E. Dodge, head of the de- 
partment of geography, Columbia Uni- 
versity; a general discussion—cpened by 
Supervisor Walter S. Parker of Boston, 
and continued (if poss'b'e) by Professor 
William M. Davis of Harvard University. 
This is a public meeting, and members are 
requested to invite those interested in the 
subject to be present. 

NEWTON. Superintendent Fifield has 
presented to the school board the follow- 
ing report: The number of pupils enrolled 
in the schools of Newton October 20, 1902, 
was 5,875, which, compared with the en- 
rollment in the same month last year, 
shows an increase of 132. Of the whole 
number, 800 are in the high school, an 
increase of 29; 4,553 in the grammar and 
primary, an increase of 116; and 522 in 
the kindergartens, a decrease of 13. The 
membership October 20 was ten less than 
on September 19, which is very unusual, 
and is accounted for in two ways: chil- 
dren returned from their summer vaca- 
tions much earlier than -usual, and, as 
shown by the number of. transfer tickets 
which have passed through our office, 
quite a large number of children have 
moved to other cities. The number of 
children in the kindergartens is thirteen 
less than the total a year ago, which was 
itself a decrease of thirty-two compared 
with the previous year. This seems to be 
due to a growing disposition on the part 
of parents to keep very young children 
out of school. Our regular teaching force, 
including masters, numbers 209, classified 
as follows: High school, 29, plus 2 
laboratory assistants; grammar and pri- 
mary, 138, including 7 temporary assist- 
ants; kindergarten, 32, of whom 14 are 
assistants; special teachers, 8. To these 
shoul be added the evening school teach- 
ers, who number 9, and who are employed 
only three months. The evening schools 
opened October 6, which was a week 
earlier than those in most of the neigh- 
boring cities, and with a large attendance, 
which has not diminished so rapidly as in 
former years. The English school has 
had an average attendance of 70; the 
drawing school began with 32 enrolled, 
which has risen to 54, and the attendance 
is about 90 per cent. ; 


HINGHAM. The -Plymouth County 
Teachers’ Association held its sixty-ninth 
convention here October 31. Over 500 
teachers were present, and nearly every 
town in the ccunty represented, The cen- 
ral thought of the addresses was “Ideals 
in Education.” “ In the Baptist church the 
athletic ideal was discussed. E, H. 
Whitehill of Bridgewater high spoke on 
“The Value of Athletics in Schools,” A. 
W. Kempton of Kingston high on “The 
Dangers of Athletics in Schools,” and 
Mr. Kenney of Plymouth high on “The 
Control of Athletic Teams by Teachers.” 
The Hon. John D. Long, ex-secretary of 
the navy, was the last speaker. He said 
that the schools of the country are the 
pride of the people. He referred to the 
conditions of teaching and of the school 
buildings of to-day from what they were 
years go. Many school buildings are 
better than the majority of houses where 
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people live. Mr, Long paid a.tribute to 
A. G. Boyden, for the past fifty years 
principal of the Bridgewater normal 


school, He was given a rousing recep- 
tion. 
CHELSEA. Chester H, W.!bar cf 


Quincy has been elected principal of the 
Williams school. Mr. Wilbar is a gradu- 
ate of Bridgewater normal school in 1889, 
He has been principal of the following 
schools: Hyannis grammar, three years. 
During the last year in Hyannis, Mr. Wil- 
bar’s salary was increased by $209, raised 
by publie subscription. 
elected to the Bates grammar, South 
Weymouth, where he remained three 
years, and had entered wpon his fourth 
year when he was given a eall to Fitch- 
burg as principal of the Laure!-sireet 
grammar and primary schools. He re- 
mained but one year in that city. In 1897 
he became principal cf the LineoIn school 
in Quincy, where he remained until trans- 
ferred to the Willard in the same city, 
which position he has filled until the 
present call. The Willard is one of the 
largest schools in the state. Mr. Wilbar 
has held various positions in the cities 
where he has taught. While in Fitch- 
burg, he was president of the Fitchburg 
Teachers’ Association, and he has also 
held a like position in the Quincy Mas- 
ters’ Club. 

PALMER. Superintendent of Schools 
oO, H. Adams addressed the Bay Path Li- 
brary Club October 28 upon “The Public 
Library as a Part of the Educational 
System,” 

SHEFFIELD. A local taxidermist has 
at his shop a smail eagle, which caused 
considerable excitement a few days ago. 
Miss Anna Cassidy, a teacher in the Bow- 
Wow district, was riding her wheel home 
from the school, when the eagle flew at 
her and was caught in the wheel of the 
bicycle and killed. Miss Cassidy was 
thrown to the ground, but was uninjured. 


PEABODY. The seventy-third annual 
convention of the Essex County Teachers’ 
Association was held October 17, and re- 
sulted in the largest gathering in the his- 
tory of the organization. About 1,700 
teachers attended, the majority being 
women. President Walter P. Beckwith of 
the Salem normal school called the meet- 
ing io order at the gene al gathering in 
the morning session in the town hall, and. 
after prayer by Rev. Nathan Pailey of 
Peabody, and an address of welcome by 
Chairman WelJs of the school committee, 
a paper was read by Miss Maria lL. Bald- 
win, principal of the Agassiz school, Cam- 
bridge. ‘The three-part singing by a class 
of little beys and girls, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. S. L. Fergus:n, recsived 
merited applause. This was followed by 
an address on “The Vital Forces in Edu- 
cation,” by Dr. George C, Chese of Bates 
College, In the afternoon the high 
school session was held in the small town 
hall, the primary in the Peabody Insti- 
tute, and the grammar in the large town 
hall. All the sessions were well at- 
tended, and the meeting was a most suc- 
eessful one. It was voted that the future 
meetings be held here. The _ officers 
elected are: President, Frances Hazeltine, 
Lynn; vice-president, A. E. Tuttle, 
Haverhill: secretary, Bernard Sheridan, 
Lawrence; treasurer, Ralph f[reland, 
Gloucester; councillors, A. L. Safford, 
Beverly, Edward E. Hapgood, West New- 
bury, Joel W. Reynolds, Marblehead; 
representatives to Massachusetts 'Teach- 
ers’ Association, W. E. Andrews, New- 
buryport, J, W. Perkins, Salem, 


NEW BEDFORD. The twenty-six an- 
nual meeting of the Bristol County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association will be held 
in New Bedford Saturday, November 8. 

WINTHROP COLLEGE. Winthrop 
Normal and Industrial College, Rcek Hill, 
8S. C., D. B. Johnson, president, was organ- 
ized in 1886, and named for Robert C. 
Winthrop of Becston, president of the 
Peabody board for many years, It 
started with two teachers and nineteen 
pupils in one borrowed room, while to- 
day it is a state institution, with forty- 
four officers and teachers, 452 students, 
and a great plant costing a third of a mil- 
lion dollars. Mr. Johnson has been with 
it from the first, and has been closely 
identified with all of its progress. 

WATERTOWN. Under the superin- 
tendency of Frank R. Page, the schools of 
Watertown are full of life and spirit, 
There is a scheme for the exchange of 
letters with schools in different sections 
of the country. The letter writing is 
done in connection with the study of 
geography and industries, and letters are 
written to and replies received from 
pupils in towns located in the coal min- 
ing districts of Pennsylvania, the cotton- 
growing sections of the South, the agri- 
cultural sections of the West, the Pacific 
coast, ete. The letters describe the in- 
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dustries and characteristics of the region 
being studied, and the Watertown pupils 
write about loeal industries and the his- 
torical points of interest of this vicinity. 
An exchange of piciures-and specimens is 
also arranged. School trips are being 
taken, Several are planned for each 
grade, including visits to local manu‘ac- 
tories, the woollen mills, the foundry, the 
arsenal, to Concord, Lexington, the navy 
yard, the museums at Harvard, the li- 
brary, art museum, and state house in 
Boston, to the wharves and ocean steam- 
ships, and so on. The trips are arranged 
to cumulate with school work in geog- 
raphy, history, etc., and are written up 
and illustrated by photographs taken by 
the pupils. 

SPRINGFIELD. The fifty-fifth annual 


‘meeting of the Hampden County Teach- 


ers’ Association was of exceptional power. 
The addresses were as follows: ‘The 
George Junior Republic,” by Super n- 
tendent William R. George of Freeville, 
N. Y.; “Preparation for Callege,” by M’ss 
Mary E. Woolley, president of Mount 
Holyoke College; “Characteristics of 
Good English,” by C. W. Bardeen, editor 
of the School Bulletin of Syracuse, N. Y.; 
“The Hygienical Interests of the School,” 
by Rev. Dr. Henry D. Ho'ton of Brattle- 
boro, Vt.; ‘Co-operation Between the 
Public Library and the Public Schools,” 
by Librarian H, C. Wellman and Super- 
intendent Louis P. Nash of Holyoke; 
“Picture Study,” by Walter Sargent, as- 
sistant state swpervisor of drawing; “Lit- 
erature and Language in the Primary 
Schools,” by Miss Bertha McConkey, 
supervisor of primary schools of Spring- 
field. The closing address of the conven- 
tion was delivered by Dr. Arthur T. Had- 
ley, president cof Yale University, upon 
“Conflicting Demands Upon Our Sec- 
ondary Schools.” This paper will appear 
in the New England Journal of Education. 

WORCESTER COUNTY. The County 
Association, under the lead of Principal 
3. P. Hitcheock of the Fitchburg high 
schocl, was of unusual interest. There 
was an address of welcome by Mayor Ed- 
ward F. Fletcher. The program follows: 
“Over-Pressure in the Public Schools,” by 
Dr. Edward W. Hartwell, chief of depart- 
ment of municipal statistics, Boston. . Ad- 
dresses by President Elmer H,. Capen, 
Tufts College; President G. Stanley Hall, 
Slark University; Principal Homer P. 
Lewis, Worcester South high school; A. 
K. Learned, Holden; Professor Paul F. 
Hanus, Harvard University; Francis P. 
McKeon and J. Chauncey _ Lyford, 
Worcester; Miss Margaret M. Slattery, 
Fitchburg normal school. All were full 
of interest and helpful suggestions. 


CONNECTICUT. 


DANBURY. The first annual mecting 
of the Schoolmasters’ Round Table of 
Western Connecticut was held here No- 
vember 1 in the high school rooms. The 
meeting was attended by thirty members, 
educational workers from South Norwalk, 
Stamford, Bethel, and Danbury. During 
the morning session the questions of the 
duties of a principa! in a grammar school, 
how he should divide his time, and the 
value and place of definitions, rules, and 
other formulas (as set explanations in 
arithmetic) in education were discussed. 
The election of officers for the coming 
year was alse a part of the morning’s 
proceedings, and resulted as_ follows: 
President, E..M. Crofcot of Bethel;  sec- 
retary and treasurer, J. R. Perkins of 
Danbury; program committee, T. H. 
Bacon of Danbury, H, D. Simonds of 
Bridgeport, and Miss Julia A. Stark of 
Stamford, 

After the morning session, all the mem- 
bers attended a dinner at the Walmac. 
An elaborate menu was served, and sev- 
eral hours were spent around the table 
discussing tepics of mutual interest, as 
well as the good things to eat. The meet- 
ing went into session again in the high 
school rooms in the afternoon, and 
opened with a discussion on “What Ought 
the First Years of School Training to Do 
for the Average Pupil?” 

At the teachers’ convention, held Octo- 
ber 17. the following officers were elected: 
President, Charles C. Jennings, New 
Haven; first vice-president, E. C. Willard, 
Stamford: second vice-president, J. Ward 
Healey, Putnam; recording secretary, T. 
H. Patterson, Bristol; corresponding sec- 
retary, 8S. P. Willard, Colchester; auditor, 
J. D. Lewis, New Haven; executive com- 
mittee, W. B. Ferguson, Middletown, W. 
1 Twitehell, Hartford, S. H. Rowe, New 
Haven, Miss Bessie Howe, Bridgeport; 
chairman financial committee, George 
Phoenix, Middletown. 

WATERBURY. Miss Adelaide V. 
Finch, principal of the Waterbury train- 
ing school for teachers, has made ar- 
rangements with Miss Sherry, the pro- 
gressive librarian of the Bronson library, 


to give aseries of talks to the senior 
class of the school on the modern public 
library in its relation to the public school. 
Several of the observation teachers have 
also joined the class. This is a move in 
the right direction. Such a course will 
bring the library and the public schools 
into a closer and more vital relation, as 
the teachers will learn how to use to the 
best aavantage the modern library in 
connection with their classes, 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW JERSEY. 
MADISON. The executive comm'ttee 
of the Morris County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion has issued the following circular: 


“We beg leave to call your attention to 


the enclosed program of the November 
meeting of the association, the surpass- 
ing excellence of which you will be sure 
to appreciate, State Superintendent Bax- 
ter has not appeared before an educa- 
tional meeting in Morris county for some 
years, and we are unusually fortunate in 
securing his presence at this time. As 
head of the educational department of the 
state, he deserves your presence, and you 
cannot fail to receive much help from his 
address. Dr. McMurry is one of the best 
known educators in America, and he 
never fails to interest his audiences by 
his eminently practical discussions. Mr. 
Diefendorf is a speaker of unusual gift 
and grace. He will present some 
thoughts on education from the layman’s 
point of view. It is the aim of the asso- 
ciation to exert a positive influence, and 
help in the educational affairs of the 
county, and to this end we would respect- 


R, P. CLARK, 
Ashtabula, Ohio. 


fully invite you to attend its meetings, 
and to contribute toward its financial sup- 
port by enrolling as honorary members. 
The annual fee is fifty cents, which may 
be paid to any officer of the association at 
any time, and for which a receipt will be 
given. It is, of course, understood that 
every cne is very welcome to attend these 
meetings, so that the fact that you are 
not on the roll of members must not deter 
you from coming. We hope to se? you 
present. 
Very respectfully, 

A. F. Stauffer, President, Madison, 
G. W. Achenbach, Secretary, Boonton, 
Edith McFarland, Treasurer, Rockaway, 
W. B. Matthews, Dover, 
W. L. R. Haven, Morristown, 
J. H. Hulsart, Dover, 

-Executive Committee. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 


Superintendent R. P. Clark, the new 
head of the Ashtabula publie schools, 
comes to this city from Andover, where 
he was in charge of the Central schools 
for seven vears. Superintendent Clark is 
a native of Ashtabula county, and a 
graduate of Grand River Institute. In 
connection with his post-graduate course 
at Grand River Institute, he taught both 
in the public schools and in the institute, 
From Austinburg he went to Orwell, 
where he taught in the academy one year, 
after which he established the graded 
schools of which he had charge during the 
three succeeding years. After leaving 
Orwell, Superintendent Clark went to 
Geneva, where he had charge of the 
graded schools during four years. Later 
he aceepted the superintendency of the 
Cortland (O.) schools, where he remained 
for seven years. From there he came to 
Andover. He is recognized as one of the 
leading educators of this section. He is 
one of the county school examiners, 

CINCINNATI. At a meeting of princi- 
pals called by Superintendent Boone to 
take appropriate action with reference to 


the death of Dr, Emerson E. White, for- 
mer superintendent of the Cincinnati 
schools, the following tribute to the worth 
and werks of the departed educator was 
unanimously endorsed. A number of 
those present who were more or less inti- 
mately associated with Dr. White in edu- 
cational werk spoke feelingly and appre- 
ciativeiy of his great lifework. It was 
ordered that the report of the committee 
be sent to the family of the deceased, and 
that a copy be furnished the daily papers 
and the educational journals for publica- 
tion, and that the same be spread upon 
the minutes of the Principals’ Associa- 
tion: The principals and teachers of Cin- 
cinnati hear with deep sorrow of the 
death of Dr. E. E. White. As our former 
superintendent, and as one endeared to 
us by a multitude of high qualities, we 
cannot forbear to express our sentiment 
as to his loss, We feel that his life and 
work has touched us all in impressing a 
higher aim and manhood on us person- 
ally, and in elevating the profession to 
which we belong. Dr. White was essen- 
tially a good man, an able man, and a 
sympathetic man; a Christian, a scholar, 
an educator, and a friend. His work was 
thorough, systematic, and of permanent 
value, wherever done. He was a national 
educator of high rank, and a, writer,— 
clear, sound, and conservative. He was 
wisely progressive and a safe leader, who 
was not carried away by every new- 
fledged fad or fancy. In Cincinnati and 
elsewhere he accomplished permanent -re- 
form in the course of study in lifting 
schools out of mechanical ruts, and creat- 
ing a love for correct pedagogical princi- 
ples and high ways of thinking. His 
efforts here inspired many with a higher 
conception of their profession and of 
their lives, and left a lasting respect and 
gratitude for his memory. Dr. White was 
an educator of extraordinary clearness, 
breadth, and strength, His all-imbuing 
moral influence gave a conviction of sin- 
ecerity and dependableness to his word and 
assertions, and confidence in all he did. 
His iafiuence has accomplished much 
here in Cincinnati, and will still be felt 
in years to come. His name is a syno- 
nym for probity, for solid education and 
scholarship,-for strenuous, courageous, 
efficient life. We feel his loss as a 
leader, an inspirer, and exemplar, and 
tender to his family a heartfelt tribute at 
his loss. H. H. Rasrchig, E. W. Coy, 
Louis Rothenberg, H. H. Fick, G. W. 
Burns. 


IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


MANILA. 


D. C. Montgomery, superintendent of 
schools in Oriental Negros, was murdered 
October 31 by Ladrones, three miles from 
Bacolod. Mr. Montgomery was going to 
Bacolod for a consultation with the retir- 
ing superintendent, and to assume con- 
trol of the division. He had a large sum 
of money with him, Six natives, armed 
with bolos and spears, attacked the super- 
intendent, quickly killed him, and then 
mutilated and robbed him. The con- 
stabulary have offered a reward for Mr. 
Montgomery’s murderers, and it is 
thought they will be eaptured. Robbery 
is understood to have been the motive for 
the crime. This is the first instance of a 
teacher in the Philippine Islands being 
harmed while in discharge of his duty. 
Mr. Montgomery leaves a widow, who is 
a teacher in the island of Negros. Mr, 
Mcntgomery was.a resident of Lexington, 
Neb., and sailed for Manila on the trans- 
port Thomas July 238, 1901, with the 
teachers who were sent out at that time. 
The war department has received con- 
firmation of the death of Myr. Mont- 
gomery. 


THE ST. PAUL CALENDAR FOR 1908, 


Six sheets, 10x15 inches, of beautiful re- 
productions, in colors, of pastel drawings 
by Bryson, is now ready for distribution, 
and will be mailed on receipt of twenty- 
five (25) cents—coin or stamps. Address 
F. A. Miller, general passenger agent, 
Chicago. nov6-2t 


INGRATITUDE. 
How stately stands the ripening corn, 
With nodding plumes aloft in air. 
Its leaves like banners waving free; 
Surely that is a sight most fair! 
But rudely do we treat the corn 
Tat we have loved since childhood’s years ; 
Without salute, or pass, or word, 


We just march up and pull its ears, 
—“Sol.”’ 


Miss G. (in Latin VI.)—‘“Mr, Stanton, 
what is the participle of hortor?” 
Mr. 8.—“‘Horténs(e).”—New Paltz Nor- 


mal, 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


‘N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
wok of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


In his report for the year 1901-’02, pre- 
sented to the board of trustees, President 
Schurman of the Cornell University states 
that the registration for the present year 
is more than 200 in excess of last year, 
making the total number of students 
about 3,000, besides 600 students in the 
summer session. 

The new laboratory that was made pos- 


sible by Mr. Rockefeller’s gift of $250,000 — 
will, when completed, admirably house the - 


department of physics, but will not relieve 
the crowding in the academic department 
as a whole, “where the congestion has be- 
come intolerable.” President Schurman 
therefore earnestly recommends the erec- 
tion of a hall for the arts and humanities, 
and recommends that this hall “bear the 
honored name of Goldwin Smith, the most 
illustrious exponent of liberal culture who 
ever sat in the Cornell University.” 

Other most urgent needs upon which the 
report lays special stress are halls for 
agriculture and forestry, which the presi- 
dent asks the state to provide, a labora- 
tory of experimental engineering, a gym- 
nasium, an auditorium large enough to ac- 
commodate the entire student body, and a 
system of dormitories, dining hall, and a 
clubhouse. 

President Schurman is opposed to 
shortening the A. B. course from four 
years to three, but is willing students 
should complete the course in three years 
if they take work in the summer session. 

The report says that on August 1 the 
productive funds of the university 
amounted to $7,577,633. 

Professor F. Y. Edgeworth of Oxford 
University October 24 delivered the 
third of his series of lectures at Harvard. 
His subject was “Value in a Regime of 
Monopoly,” in which he made reference 
to the trust problem. 

The results of the deliberations of the 
annual fall meeting of the board of trus- 
tees of Cornell University include an in- 
crease in facilities for instruction, in 
which are included gifts from the late 
Dean Sage of Albany, Hiram W. Sibley cf 
Rochester, the late James B. Guilford of 
Utica, and Cornelius N. Bliss, Henry R. 
Ickelheimer, George C. Boldt, Jacob H. 
Schiff, John D. Rockefeller, and Oliver H. 
Payne of New York. The location of the 
Rockefeller Hall of Physics, which will 
ecst $250,000, was decided wpon, and 
President Schurman’s recommendation of 
immediate erection of a hall for arts and 
humanities, to cost $250,000, was adopted 
and the site located, 

A plan for the future expansion of Cor- 
nell University on magnificent lines was 
adopted, and for this purpose the presi- 
dent was authorized to purchase at once 
sixteen acres situated west of the library 
building. Six new ccstly buildings are to 
be erected on this plot immediately, and 
eight more in the future. 

A plan for the superarnuation of all 
professors at the age of seventy was 
adopted. It is probable that all profes- 
sers so retired will be pensioned. 

According to statements recently made, 
it will be possible in the future for stu- 
dents cf Yale University who have re- 
ceived the B. A. degree from another col- 
ege without studying Greek to come here 
and receive the M. A. degree without be- 
ing obliged to make up their Greek or 
even study that language. 

It will also be possible for a student 
who has received his B, A. degree from 
another college without studying Greek 
to enter the senior class at Yale, getting 
his diploma from Yale at the end of a 
year without studying Greek. 

A year ago the question of removing 
Greek from the list of entrance examina- 
tion subjects was taken up by the Yale 
faculty, and was deliberated for months. 
The proposed movement was abandoned 
largely because of the difficulty of estab- 
lishing a subject in the place of Greek 
which would be mutually satisfactory to 
Yale and to the preparatory schools of the 
country. 

At the graduate echool it was stated 
recently that the committee in 
charge of the matter had discretionary 
power about conferring the master of 
arts degree. The following statement 
was made:— 

“Many colleges have given up Greek as 
an entrance requirement. Graduates of 
these colleges come to Yale for their de- 
gree of master of arts. The question 
really is, Shall Yale continue to honor 
and recognize the diplomas from many 
other colleges of good stand ng asa basis 
for study for the degree master of arts? 
The ground has been taken at Yale that 


To Free Text-Book Schools: 


Don't 
Let your new books go into the hands of the scholars wnprotected, 
when for Bje. you can have a 


HEAVY, STRONG, LEATHERETTE, 
WATERPRUOF AND GERMPROOF 


HOLDEN BOOK COVER 


ON EACH BOOK. 


Did you never see Geographies, or other costly books, with their 


We have; and it never could occur if the 


Holden System for Preserving Books’’ 
Had been thoroughly adopted. 
HOLDEN PATGNT BOOK CO., 


Samples free. 


P. O. Box 643. 


BACKS ALL WORN OFF ? 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


if a satisfactory equivalent for Greek has 
been substituted in the bachelor of arts 
degree, and the student. hails from a col- 
lege of first-class standing, his diploma 


* may be accepted without any examination 


in Greek. Nobody has yet been voted the 
degree master of arts at Yale who has 
come here with his college diploma given 
without the study of Greek.” 

In the academic department a student 
had already entered the senior class from 
another college, not having studied Greek. 
This is the first case at Yale. This will 
be done only in exceptional cases. 

Dr. Charles N. Haskins of New Bedford, 
Mass., a graduate of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in the physics 
course, class of 1897, has been appointed 
instructor in mathematics at the institute. 
Dr. Haskins has taken his doctor’s degree 
at Harvard, and spent a year in additional! 
study in Germany. 

The will of Maria Wales leaves $10,000 
to Harvard College, which is to be added 
to the fund created by H. W. Wales for a 
Sanscrit professorship. 

Mrs. Stanford has announced the ap- 
proval of plans for a library for Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University, having accom- 
modation for over 1,000,000 books. 


Professor John C. Schwab of the de- 
partment of economics at Yale hus re- 
sumed his work in the university. He 
has been absent since the bi-centennial 
celebration last October, traveling in 
Europe and in Northern Africa. 

General Alexander Stewart Webb has 
resigned from the presidency of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. It is 
understood that he considers that a 
younger man is needed for the work of 
enlarging the college and moving it to its 
new qnarters on Morningside Heights. 
The resignation will take effect December 1. 


Dr. Jacques Loeb of the University of 
Chicagu, who is associate professor in 
physiology and experimental biology, has 
been at Berkeley edvising the authorities 
of the University of California in regard 
to the equipment cf a department of 
physiology. It is said that Dr, Loeb may 
be asked to accept a professorship at 
Berkeley. 

Methods of instruction in large courses 
containing 200 to 600 men are becoming 
the subject of more and more serious 
consideration at Harvard. The course in 
government administration offered this 
year by Charles S. Hamlin, late assistant 
secretary of the treasury, has attracted a 
hundred more students than the seating 
capacity of the largest lecture hall, ex- 
cepting Sanders theatre. 

The trustees of Cornell University have 
recently approved the architects’ plans 
for what is called the “New Cornell.” 
This plan includes plans for halls of 
physics and of languages, to be erected 
immediately, at a cost of a quarter of a 
million dollars each. It also provides for 
an elaborate scheme of dormitories on 
the slope west of the library, and an ad- 
ministration building, a huge auditcrium 
and gymnasium, a building for botany, 
and one for agriculture on the present 
campus. By this development, Cornell 
will make adequate use of what has been 
pronounced the finest university site in 
the world. 

The preliminary announcement of Cor- 


nell’s summer session for 1903 is at hand. 
We note with interest that, among the 
ninety-eight courses offered, there are 
sixteen devoted to geography and its 
underlying science. These courses, under 
the management of Piofesscrs Tarr, Brig- 
ham, and Charles 4. McMurry, assisted by 
Principals Emerson, Whitbeck, and Car- 
ney, constitute a Summer School of Gecg- 
raphy, something that, so far as we are 
aware, has never been before undertaken 
by any American university. Among 
the names of teachers from other institu- 
tions, we note the following: Professor 
A. P. Brigham of Colgate University 
(geography); Dr. Charles A. McMurry of 
the DeKalb (Ill.) normal school (geog- 
raphy); Professor John C. Rolfe of the 
University of Pennsylvania (Latin) ; 
Principal C. N. Cole of Oberlin College, 
Ohio (Latin); Principal Philip Emerson, 
Lynn, Mass. (commercial geography); 
Supervisor R. H. Whitbeck, training de- 


partment of the Trenton (N. Y.) normal 
school (geography). 

As an index of the growing favor with 
which summer sessions of universities 
are viewed by teachers, we note from the 
new Cornell Register that the attendance 
of the summer session of 1902 increased 
nearly thirty per cent. over that of the 
preceding year. We learn, also, that the 
appropriations for next year have been 
advanced twenty-five per cent. 

The total enrollment at Cornell this 
year, including 600 medical students, is 
over 3,000. 

Trinity University at Toronto has en- 
tered upon its fifty-second year of work 
with overflowing classes. 

The Teachers’ College of New York re- 
ceived about $600,000 in gifts during the 
past college year. 

The entering class at Princeton is 
smaller by forty-four than that of last year. 


OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


ha response to the many calls for other publications at clubbing rates, we 
have made arrangements with the publishers whereby we are able to give 
our subscribers special prices for some of the leading magazines when taken 


in combination. 


This is an excellent opportunity for teachers’ clubs, societies, and others, 
to secure the best periodicals at a greatly reduced price. 


In every case a remittance must 


accompany. the order. 
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3 Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


The Success of Mark Wingate................... .... 
Plea for Hardy Plants......... ee 
Pickett’s GAP. 


Religion as a Doctrine 


Author. Publisher. 
Greene Silver, Burdett & Co, Boston. $1 
pton A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 1.50 
Des Gareunes D. C. Heath & Co, Bo 


ston. 
Maclaren Dodd, Mead & Co., ° 1.00 
Untersteiner “ 1,20 
Gilbert Doubleday, Page &Co., “ 1.00 
Emery “ “ “ “ 1.00 
Silberrard sad 1.59 
Ethiott “ “ aula 
Greene The Macmillan 
Mallock « ts Company, 500 
Montgomery The Saalfield Pub. Co., “ 1.00 
May “ “ “ “ “ 1.25 
Denison “ oe 1 
Treland “ “ “ “ “ 1.00 
Sears Little, Brown & Co., Boston, —— 
Wormley “ “ 
Young Charles Scribne'’s Sons, —— 
Truscott G P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Prince Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 1.50 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PRO/SIPT, RELIABLE. 


mre AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


The Beacon Teachers’ Agency. 


Room 62, 8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 


GRACE I. GAY, Proprietor. 


SCIENCE Teacher’s and Employment Agency. 


WE SPECIALIZE IN ALL THE 8 
General Sciences. Rural Sciences. 
We assist able teachers and s 


pecialists 
in every part of the country. | 


EN' 
Engineering Sciences. 
Write for information. 
F. Wm. RANE, Manager, Durham, N. H. 


THE CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY ons 


We place first-class teachers in all kinds of public and private school nositions. Our rapidly < 
increasing patronage is bringing great opportunities ta ambitious teachers. 


Send for Reference Book. 


ADAMS & ROGERS, Managers. 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS. 


Michi Seminary.—Have you available candidate for piano, Michigan Seminary, Kalamazoo, $600 
and home Must have had training abroad. and be first-class. Do not delay in replying, as ——’s and 
other agencies have been applied to.—S. R. Winchel/, Chicago, Ill., Oct. 8, 1902. 

Telegram.—Shall I recommend you Kalamazoo, Michigan, piano, six hundred and home ?— To Dora A. 
Norton, Freeport, N. Y,, Oct. 4. 

Telegram.— Yes, will go to Kalamazoo.—From Miss Norton, Oct. 4. 

Telegram.—Dora Norton uate fine arts Syracuse University, European study since, six years’ ex- 

Telegram.—Have Miss Norton go immediately on terms stated.—From Mr. Winchell. 

I thank you very much for your efforts and success in placing me in this position, which promises to 
prove a very pleasant one.—Miss Norton, Oct. 16. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE: ASSOCIATION 
Positions tiled | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y 


Teachers Wanted, root s must o 


vacancies in good schoo’s which must be filled on 
short notice. Candidates being scarce, there are 
many; excellent opportunities of getting a firet-claes position, For particulars address 
C. J. ALB&RT, Manager, The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, 


B. F. CLARK Year. 378 and 388 
l1entage amon the es 
TEACHERS’ the West. Send Wabash Avenue, 
AG EWC Y. for Our Platform for 1902. CHICAGO. 
MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces, to Colleges. 


and F OREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
tor every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Courteous treatmert, 
Prompt attention. Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 

ROBERT L, MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


Special advantages 


Experienced Management, 
New Offices: 101 Tremont St., Boston. 
Y. M.C. A. Bldg., Portland, Me. 


NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Following is the program for the next 
meeting of the New England Association 
of School Superintendents, to be held in 
the Latin high school hall, Boston, Fri- 
November 14:— 

9.30, Devotional exercises, Rev. Theo- 
dore I. Reese, Milton, Mass.; 9.40, busi- 
ness; 9.50, “The Use of the Bible in the 
Public Schools as Literature,’ George 
Harris, D. D., LL.D., president Amherst 
College, Amherst, Mass.; discussion 
opened by John T. Prince, Ph.D., agent 
Massachusetts state board of education, 
West Newton, Mass., Charles W. Bick- 
ford, superintendent of schools, Man- 
chester, N. H.; 11.00, ‘“Moral Training in 
the School,” Professor W. G, Everett, 
Brown University, Providence, R. I.; dis- 
cussion opened by Charles E. Keyes, 
supervisor, South District, Hartford, 
Conn., Hon. Walter E. Ranger, state 
superintendent of public instruction, 
Montpelier, Vt.; 12.00, reports of commit- 
tees: On necrology; on educational prog- 
ress; on legislative enactments; 12,30, 
intermission. 


In order that there may be sufficient - 


time for the program, it will be necessary 
to begin on time. Superintendents are 
earnestly requested, therefore, to be in 
the hall at 9.30 a. m. Lunch will be 


served in the gymnasium at fifty cents” 


oer plate. 

2.00, reports of committees: On nomina- 
tions; on resolutions; 2.15, “Educa- 
tional Duties Revealed by Strikes,’ Os- 
sian H, Lang, editor School Journal and 
Educational Foundations, New York City; 
3.00, “The Reconciliation of Educational 
Ideals,” William DeWitt Hyde, D. D., 
LL.D., president Bowdoin College, Bruns- 
wick, Me, 


VARIETIES. 

“T tell you,” said the stranger, “the coal 
problem has grown to be a very serious 
one in our town.” 

“It is everywhere,” said the native. 

“I know; but in our town you can’t get 
an ounce of it unless you have a prescrip- 
tion,”—Judge. 


Mrs, Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
centa a bottle. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—President William DeWitt Hyde of 
Bowdoin College opens the November At- 
lantic with an impressive discussion of 


“The New Ethics’—the moral laws and 
safeguards of our race, the spirit of which 
all laws are but the symbolic impression. 
The Atlantic contains other vaiuable so- 
ciologic and economic essays, notably “A 
Quarter Century of Labor Str:kes,” the 
first of an interesting and timely series of 
papers on trades-unions, by Ambrose ?, 
Winston; a labor paper, entitled “The 
Australasian Cures for Coal Wars,” by 
H. D. Lloyd; “The End of an Economic 
Cycle,” a thoughtful treatise on current 
conditions, by Frederic C. Howe; an in- 
structive ‘paper, “On the Care of the 
Eyes,” by Dr, A. B. Norton; and a study 
of ‘‘Modern Artistic Handicraft,” by Pro- 
fessor Charles H. Moore. Samuel F. 
Batchelder contributes “Old Times at the 
Law School,” a lively account of the Har- 
vard Law school “sixty years since,” and 
of some of the famous men of those days 
who have since become historical. ‘The 
Book in the Tenement,” by Elizabeth Mc- 
Cracken, author of “The Play and the 
Gallery,” is complementary to that much- 
quoted Atlantic paper, and equally inter- 
esting. Other. brilliant essays and 
sketches are Benjamin Ide Wheeler’s 
“Things Human”; William Everett’s ‘A 
Possible Glimpse of Dr. Johnson’’;, Mary 
Austin’s “Jimville, a Bret Harte Town”; 
and the last of Mrs. Pennell’s appetizing 
accounts of ‘My Cookery Books.” In fic- 
tion, the number contains George S. Was- 
son’s “Evenings at Simeon’s Store’; 
Mary Tracy Earle’s “To-morrow’s Child’; 
and Laura Spencer Portor’s ‘‘Sally.” 


—Lippincott’s Magazine has. discovered 
the friend of Edgar A. Poe who was with 
him the last night of his tragic life in 
Richmond, This is Dr. J. F. Carter, now 
a venerable physician of Richmond, Va. 
His simple and pathetic story will be 
sought by every lover of “The Bells” and 
“The Raven,” who will find in it much 
that is new regarding Pce. 


TO OUR READERS. 


You may know of one or more teachers 
to whom you think the weekly visit of the 
Journal of Education would add pleasure 
to the school life and become an uplifting 
influence in the schoolroom. If so, send 
us the names on a postal. We will send 
free to these sample copies of the Journal 
of Educatior. 

If you care to solicit their subscriptions, 
please so state on your postal, and we will 
mail you our club rates and special dis- 
count to solicitors, which we will allow 
you if you secure one or more new sub- 

tions to the Journal of Education, 
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MARINE BIOLOGY. 


EQUIPMENT OF THE LABORATORY AT WOOD'S 
HOLL, 


BY W. G. BOWDOIN. 

Wood’s Holl is situated on the north 
shore of Vineyard Sound, at the entrance 
of Buzzard’s Bay. Martha’s Vineyard and 
Nantucket are summer resort islands, 
lying just south of Cape Cod, upon which 
Wood’s Holl is located. The summer 
homes of Grover Cleveland and Joseph 
Jefferson are not far away. 

The Marine biological laboratory at 
Wood’s Holl is pernaps the most famous 
institution of its kind in this country. 
The laboratory consists of four two-story 
buildings, with fifty private rooms for the 
exclusive use of investigators, and seven 
general laboratories. It is well supplied 
with aquaria, collecting apparatus, re- 
agents, glassware, and a limited number 
of microtomes and microscopes for use in 
the introductory and other courses. The 
locaticn of the laboratory at Wood's Holl 
gives it exceptional advantages for study 
and research. 

The rugged shore is varied by necks, 
points, flats, gutters, bays, and islands, 
and there are numerous fresh-water ponds 
and lakes in the vicinity. No muddy 
river or city sewage pollutes the sea 
water. The fauna and flora are both rich 
and varied. The climate is especially 
favorable for summer, and the place is 
free from the inconveniences, convention- 
alities, and distractions of the more 
fashionable summer resorts. On wet days 
both men and women wear oil-skin suits 
at Weod’s Holl. The laboratory has a 
steam iaunch, boats, dredges, and all the 
apparatus necessary for collecting and 
keeping alive material that is suwbse- 
quently used for class work and in re- 
search. The laboratory is also supplied 
with a scientific reference library of over 
2.000 volumes in English, French, and 
German. There are many presentation 
volumes from authors who are or have 
been connectod with the laboratory. 
Many rare pamphlets are also given place 
in the library. The mcre important jour- 
nals on zoology and botany are in the li- 
brary in complete series. 

Another feature at the laboratory is a 
museum that has two objects in view, 
viz.: (1) To provide a collection of dissec- 
tions which will assist students in their 
work. This collection is largely drawn 
from the dissections prepared by the class 
in zoology. (2) To provide a collection 
of the fauna of the surrounding waters 
and country, This work is done in con- 
nection with what is called the supply de- 
partment. 

Many of the leading wniversities are 
represented on the corps of instructors. 
Every man on the staff is an investigator, 
and it is the design of the institution to 
encourage every student to do the same. 
Various colleges maintain tables in the 
laboratory, and some of the students at- 
tend under scholarships. Sometimes the 
benefits of the scholarships are given to 
students outside of the awarding institu- 
tion, as, for example, the Bryn Mawr 
scholarship was recently enjoyed by a 
University of Pennsylvania student. The 
usual course of procedure at the Marine 


biological laboratory in all the classes is 


as follows: Morning lectures at 9 a. m. 
for an hour or so, followed by laboratory 
work until noon, After dinner there is 
jaboratory work from 2 to 4 p. m., with 
the privilege of working for the rest of the 
day and evening, if desired. Some of the 
lectures are given in the evening. Many 
field trips are undertaken on land and sea, 
and the nature study work done is full! of 
charm, besides having a distinct value in 
an educational sense. Beginners in zoo- 
logical investigation occupy tables in the 
laboratory reserved for research, and 
many work on subjects of their own se- 
lection, or upon problems suggested by 
members of the staff. The supervision of 
the work is so divided that each instructor 
has the care of only one or a few students, 
and only such lines of work as fall within 
the field of his own special researches. 


. The advantages of individual and expert 


instruction are combined in this manner. 

The excursions are an important feature 
in the zoological instruction course. 
Through them something of the condi- 
tions under which animals live may be 
and are studied. The fauna is studied 
under natural conditions. Through them 
students of nature study in its multiple 
forms see something of shore and shal- 
low-water forms, of the fauna found on 


spiles and floating timbers, and the re- 


sults of dredging and towing. The neigh- 
boring shores, wharves, and ponds offer 
splendid opportunities for individual 
work, and students ought to be prepared 
for wading and for digging on sand and 
mud flats. In the laboratory students 
work with the microscope and in connec- 
tion with text-books. 

The course in embryology begins with 
the study of the eggs of the common min- 
now. These are fertilized artificially in 
the laboratory, and day by day, with 
necessary repetitions, the study of this 
typical egg in the living condition is car- 
ried on up to the complete formation of 
the embryo. The eggs of the sea urchin, of 
mollusks, and of other zoologic forms are 
introduced as occasion offers, and all are 
studied in the living condition during six 
weeks of the vacation period. 

The department of physiology is under 
Professor Jacques Loeb of the University 
of Chicago, the so-called discoverer of im- 
mortality, Plant ecology is under the 
charge of Dr. Henry G. Cowles and 
Charles H. Shaw. The Marine biological 
laboratory in its entirety is under the di- 
rection of Professor C. O. Whitman, as- 
sisted by Professor F. R. Lillie. 

The following universities are repre- 
sented on the staff or otherwise: Colum- 
bia University, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, University of Michigan, University 
of South Dakota, University of Texas, 
Hamilton College, Detroit high school, 
Dartmouth College, the University of Chi- 
cago Academy, Teachers’ College, Univer- 
sity of Maine, University of Missouri, Yale 
University, Johns Hopkins University, 
Barnard College, Vassar College, Mount 
Holyoke College, Syracuse University, 
Harvard Medical school, the University of 
Kansas, United States department of agri- 
culture, the Tampa College, and the State 
College, South Carolina. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO AND NOW. 


1850—1900. 

Fifty years ago our population was 
23,191,876, while now it is 76,303,387, ex- 
clusive of our own non-contiguous terri- 
tory. 

Fifty years ago our national wealth 
was $7,135,780,000, while now it is $94,- 
300,000,000, exclusive of the thousand of 
millions of dollars’ worth of property de- 
stroyed in the Civil War. Fifty years 
ago the total value of our farms and farm 
property was $3,937,343,580, while now it 
is $20,514,001,838. 

Fifty years ago our yearly government 
revenues were $83,261,575,. while now 
(1900) they are $1,095,733,65( or nearly $15 
per capita of our population. 

Fifty years ago our exports were $144,- 
375,726, while now they are $1,394,483,082. 

Fifty years ago our imports were $173,- 
509,526, mainly manufactured articles, 
while now they are $841,941,154, of which 
fully one-third are materials for manufac- 
turing. 

Fifty years ago the year’s balance of 
trade was against us to the extent of $29,- 
133,800, while now it is in our favor, to 
the extent of $552,541,898, an improvement 
for one year only of $581,675,698, or nearly 
$8 for each man, woman, and child in the 
country. 

Fifty years ago we had only 123,025 fac- 
tories, while now we have 512,734, with 
6,750,000 employees—and a yearly output 
of over $13,000,000,000. 

Fifty years ago we had to be content 
with 9,021 miles of steam railroads, while 
now we are able to travel on 194,321 miles, 
if we so desire, besides the thousands of 
miles of electric trolleys. 

Fifty years ago our daddies had only 
18,417 post-offices to go to for their infre- 
quent mail, while now we can get our 
letters daily, or oftener, at 58,261 post- 
offices, or one post-office for each 125 of 
Jur population. 

Fifty years ago our post-office receipts 
were $5,499,985, while now they are $102,- 
354,579. 

Fifty years ago our wealth per capita 
of the population was $307, while now it 
is $1,235. 

Fifty years ago we were dependent for 
our knowledge of public events on only 
2,526 newspapers and periodicals of small 
size, infrequent issue, and meagre con- 
tents, while now we can read 20,806 fre- 
quent bright and pungent issues. 

Fifty years ago our, cotton mills used 
595,000 bales of our raw cotton, while now 
they use 3,644,000 bales, while our export 
of the same product grew from 1,026,622,- 
269 pounds to 3,100,583,188 pounds. 

Fifty years ago our annual disburse- 
ment for school teachers’ salaries did not 
exceed $20,000,000, while now it is $136,- 
000,000. 

Fifty years ago our savings bank de- 


posits were $43,431,130, while now they 
are $2,449,547,885, a sixty-fold increase. 

These are gains, immense gains,.but we 
have one serious loss to record, in that 
fifty years ago the tonnage of American 
vessels engaged in foreign trade was 
1,585,711 tons, while now we have only 
826,694 tons, a loss of 759,017 tons. 

Fifty years ago the United States 
courted for little, or nothing, as a world- 
power, while now Uncle Sam’s counsel is 
sought by all the great powers of the 
earth, and his wishes deferred to. The 
success of recent American diplomacy in 
China is one of the most striking evi- 
dences of this. 

Fifty years ago the United States was 
a practically disorganized nation, on the 
eve of the greatest internecine strife in 
history, while now the Union is a union 
in fact, as well as in name. The sons of 
the Union South now vie with the sons of 
the Union North in doing what is best for 
the Union as a whole, and for the glory 
of Freedom’s emblem the wide world 
over, the Stars and Stripes. 

WALTER J. BALLARD. 

Schenectady, N. Y., October 1. 


FROM THE REPORT OF THE U. 8. 
COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


The annual report of the commissioner 
of education, just submitted to the secre- 
tary of the interior, shows that the 
grand total of pupils in schools, element- 
ary, secondary, and higher, both public 
and private, in the United States for the 
year ended June 30, 1901, was 17,299,230, 
an increase of 278,520 pupils over the pre- 
vious year. 

Of this number, the enrollment of 
pupils in institutions supported by gen- 
eral and local taxes furnished by states 
and municipalities were 15,710,394, as 
against 15,443,462, the number reported 
for the previous year. Besides these, 
there were certain special institutions 
like city evening schools, business 


schools, schools for Indians, reform’ 


schools, schools connected with asylums, 
schools for cookery and other special 
trades and vocations, all enrolled nearly 
half a million pupils. 

Adding the enrollment in these special 
schools to that for general education, the 
aggregate is something above seventeen 
and three-quarter milkions of our popula- 
tion that received education for a longer 
or shorter period during the year ending 
June 30, 1901. 

The value of property used for public 
school purposes has arisem to $576,963,089 
from $130,380,008 in 1870, and the expendi- 
tures for the common schools (including 
elementary and secondary schools, but 
excluding all institutions for higher edu- 
cation) amounted to $226,043,236, having 
risen to this sum from $63,396,666 in 1870. 
In 1870 the expenditures for schools per 
capita of the population was $1.64; the 


past year it was $2.93 per capita of the 
population, the highest that it has ever 
been. It was an increase of ten per cent. 
to each man, woman, and child over the 
year previous. The average attendance 
of each pupil for the entire number en- 
rolled was ninety-nine days for the year, 
an increase of twenty-four days over the 
previous year. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE’S PRESIDENT. 


Superintendent George H. Whitcher of 
Durham, who has been elected president 
of the State Association, is one of the 
strong men of New England in super- 
visory work. He was born in Strafford, 
N. H., November 23, 1860; graduated 
from Dartmouth in 1881, was professor in 
the State College for ten years. For the 
past four years he has been superintend- 
ent of a district of several small towns in 
which he has worked out various prolb- 
lems, notably the grading of rural 
schools, so that all may enter the high 
school equally well prepared, He has 
vigorously overturned the scheme of num- 
ber work until ciphering is no longer the 
idol. He is in every way an expert on 
rural school problems, and is recognized 
as such throughout New England, where 
he is in demand for lectures on education. 
He was on the famous legislative commit- 
tee of the State Association whose work 
was phenomenal. He has been president 
of many educational associations, notably 
of the State Teachers’ Association for the 
coming year. 


TRIBUTE TO DR. WHITE. 


At the recent meeting of the. Monon- 
gahela Valley Round Table, in session at 
Fairmont, W. Va., the following resolu- 


tions were passed :— 

Whereas, we recognize in Dr. Emerson 
E. White a student of the highest attain- 
ments; a teacher whose personal charac- 
teristics made him beloved of his stu- 
dents; an educator whose methodical 
ways and common sense made him an in- 
fluence throughout the nation; an author 
whose works have produced a lasting im- 
pression upon the teachers of the state; 
a friend whose sympathy of the teacher 
made him beloved of all, and especially 
endeared him to the common school 
teacher of West Virginia, 

Therefore, be it resolved: — 

1. That we recognize his death as a 
loss to the educational interests not only 
of West Virginia, but also of the nation. 

2. That we extend our sympathy to his 
family and intimate friends. 


3. That we publish these resoiutio 
in the West Virginia School Journal and 


the New England Journal of Education. 

4. That we send a copy of the same to 
his son, the honorable governor of our 
state. 
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